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THE ALDER TASSEL. 
By MARIAN DOUGLAS. 


A wacr-nearp sound like a pulse’s beating ; 
The ceaseless click of the melting snows; 
The new-born lambs in the barn are bleating ; 

The warm, sweet sap from the maple flows; 
And ho! heigh ho! the gold brown tassel— 

The daring flower of the alder-tree! 
It swings around as the wild winds blow it. 
The winter's over. Oh—now I know it— 

The summer's coming again to me! 


Behind me now is the storm’s Jond rushing, 
The drear gray skies and the drifted way ; 
Before, the trees in the orchard blushing, 
With violets purple the fields of May. 
Who heeds its cold when the winter's over? 
"Tis summer now that is waiting me, 
Its birds and blossoms and green woods bringing. 
I see them all in the tassel swinging 
Upon the bough of the alder-tree. 





Spring Costumes.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustration on front page. 

Fig. 1—Porsrep Bopice anp Trimmep Skier. 
This new and graceful costume is made of cash- 
mere of the new partridge plume color, trimmed 
with Havana brown embroidery. The founda- 
tion skirt of silk is covered in front by a draped 
apron, terminated by an embroidered band, not 
cut off, but descending to the foot, where it is 
ornamented by a shell ruche. A second drapery 
is at the top of the skirt; this is embroidered 
in the same manner on the left side, and on the 
right side a band is set on. In the back is a 
draped breadth, embroidered on one side with a 
band mixed in the pouf. The corsage is pointed 
behind and before, and short on the hips; it is 
fastened with a “ fly,” and trimmed with two rows 
of buttons. Brocaded band on the left and on 
the right side, beginning with the seam under the 
arm. Revers collar of embroidery, Close sleeve, 
with embroidered cuff. Embroidered satin bon- 
net, trimmed with plumes and strings of satin 
ribbon. Feather muff, with a bird-of-paradise 
upon it. 

Fig. 2.—Camarco Watst anp Panrer Skier. 
This suit is made of cream-colored satine, with 
figured flounces and border. The Camargo waist 
is pointed in front and round behind, with open 
V neck, and close sleeves with a puff at the top. 
The skirt has three deep flounces in front, and 
two of these extend all around it. Narrow pleat- 
ing of brown satine separates these flounces. 
The paniers meet a full puffed drapery that cov- 
ers the back breadths. Tuscan straw bonnet, 
with yellow daisies, buff ribbon, and an ostrich 
plume for trimming. 
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Messrs. Harper & BrovuHers beg leave to 
state that all orders for the back numbers of 
HARreEr’s WerKkty, HArprr’s Bazar, and 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, previous to January, 1878, 
should be sent in before July 1, 1882. After that 
date it is their intention to preserve back num- 
bers of their periodicals for three years only. 

Orders received before July 1, 1882, will be 
entered on their order books, and will be sup- 
plied as soon after July 1 as they can be printed. 

In accordance with their advertisement of Jan- 
uary 31, 1880, the plates and the numbers of the 
W «eKLy and Bazan previous to 1870 have been 
destroyed, and they therefore can not supply any 
numbers prior to that time. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PaGEs. 


No. 121, published February 21, is remarkable 
for the number of beautiful and artistic wood-en- 
gravings it contains. 

Special attention may be called to the front page, 
by W. Si. JOHN IIARPER; fo the portrait of 
* Young Bach Copying Music by Moonlight” ; and 
to a full page illustrating an article on “ Mr. 
Barnun'’s Great Show in Winter-Quarters.” 

The letter-press of this Number keeps pace with 
the beauty and excellence of the illustrations, 
Among a collection of interesting stories, poems, 
and articles of a more or less instructive charac- 
ter, there is an admirable martial ballad of Napo- 
leonic days by Miss MARY A, Barr; an article 
entitled “ The Gavotte,” by Mrs, JOHN Lite; 
and a bright short story, appropriate to the date 
of publication, called “ Tony's Birthday and 
George Washington's.” 





Me" Our next Number will contain a Pattern- 
sheet Supplement, with a choice variety of full- 
sized patierns, illustrations, and descriptions of 
Ladies’ Spring Suits, Wrappings, and Bonnets ; 
Children’s Spring Dresses and Bonnets ; Ladies’ 
Caps, Collars, Fichus, Parasols,and Fans; Em- 
broidered Footstools, Table Covers, etc., etc. ; with 
rich literary and artistic attractions. 


LITTLE CRIMINALS. 
MINCE it has been discovered that home- 
K) sickness is really a disease subject to 
treatment; that laziness is also a disease, 
although apt to be incurable; that an un- 
conqnerable inclination to petty thefts of 
things not wanted, and sometimes thrown 
away at once, is a mania, often hereditary, 








and no more within the power of the pa- 
tient to control than any more violent ma- 
nia is—it is to be imagined that many oth- 
er emotional matters may come under the 
same head, and gradually reach a similar 
classification as ailments to be medicined 
rather than wickednesses to be punished. 

In no way will this theory be of more 
useful application than in the rearing of 
children, who, from having been regarded 
since time began as full of the old Apam, 
which is to be chastised and whipped out 
of them, will now be seen as victims of the 
diseases of their tender years, and be un- 
tiringly diagnosed and medicated therefor. 

Not that the maternal rhubarb bottle will 
take the place of the maternal slipper, but 
that divine patience will be more frequent- 
ly invoked to fill out the measure of human 
patience, and it will be comprehended that 
naughtinesses are no more to be whipped 
out of children than spots out of a leopard, 
or evil desires out of grown people; and that 
if you can not “reason with a mule,” you can 
with a child, even but just escaping baby- 
hood, if you are willing to curb your own 
temper, to forget yourself, and not to fail in 
exhaustless gentleness; and that only those 
that can so curb temper and exercise self- 
forgetfulness have any business to be about 
children at all. 

How many people do we see who are pun- 
ishing children for their own faults, inherit- 
ed and repeated without choice in the mat- 
ter, administering the punishment all in 
good faith, and because they know the trou- 
ble those faults have given themselves, and 
are likely to give the little victims as they 
increase in years and find themselves in the 
toils, and because they think it best in pure 
love to drive out the evil spirit, as if the 
very process of such sweeping and garnish- 
ing, in exciting enmity and rage, and heat- 
ing blood and brain, did not invite the oth- 
er seven worse than the first to enter and 
take possession ! 

All parents are happy in viewing thein- 
selves when repeated in their children, as 
if it were a sure pledge of immortality that 
this line of face, that breadth of temple, this 
curve of eyebrow or of lip, were to be hand- 
ed down the generations; and pleasant as 
they find all that, just so bitter do they find 
it when unfortunate traits, that previously 
might have been repressed in themselves, 
but that have not been, and that only afford 
misery, are brought into action through in- 
heritance, and they see their own sins find- 
ing them out again. Yet although they may 
have reason to doubt if any rod ever hindered 
their lying, or did anything but drive them 
to concealment; if any deprivation of de- 
sired things ever made unselfishuess in them, 
or did anything but aggravate avarice; if 
any ridicule ever made the difficult problem 
easy of comprehension, or if any of the com- 
pulsory and primitive methods wrought any 
but momentary and superficial gaining of 
an object, and lasting harm and hurt—still 
they go on with these methods, the rod, the 
dark closet, the make-game, the robbery (to 
call it its true name), and hinder the men- 
tal and moral growth of the generation by 
just so much unwise action in treating chil- 
dren like criminals. 

That children have always been regard- 
ed as delicious and delightful things, when 
giving nobody any anxiety as to their real 
welfare, is quite undisputed ; but when this 
anxiety arises, whether they are criminals 
or have been but too often the victims of 
criminals is a question that might be con- 
sidered to theiradvantage. Meanwhile even 
our treatment of criminals grows to partake 
less and less of the punitive character, and 
more and more of the hindering and curative. 

If we look with condemnation on the whip- 
ping-post for grown people in the full pos- 
session of all the faculties they ever had, 
how can we approve of the slipper used on 
children with faculties but half developed ? 
The general sense of all civilization now 
seems to be that we shall not revenge our- 
selves for crime, but shall simply prevent 
its further commission; how, then, can we 
treat tender little beings, without the pow- 
er to help themselves, with any less consid- 
eration? Assuredly the time is not distant 
when duty in this regard will be seen from a 
different point of view from that from which 
it has been regarded in the past. The half- 
opened blossom will not be made to suffer 
unnecessary pain for the worm et its heart, 
nor shut up away from the sunshine that 
the worm may be left to eat in peace, but 
gentle forces will find the blight and remove 
it, and let the bud bloom to what perfection 
it may in all the sunshine it can have. That 
it may take almost infinite patience to bring 
up children as children, and not as crimi- 
nals, is not to weigh in the least against the 
necessity. Infinite patience is the first fruit 
of all true love, and no mother, no aunt, no 
guardian of children, has a right to be with- 
out a goodly supply of it, and while attend- 
ing to the good of the children otherwise, to 
be busy besides in the active cultivation of 
this heavenly plant in themselves. There 





are numberless ways of repressing evil with- 
out exciting it, and of cutting off sin, not 
by lopping the little branches, but by gen- 
tly digging round the root, and extermina- 
ting as much as can be reached at once in 
the yet imperfect system, which is to grow 
more perfect as each generation regards its 
successors as something, if not already su- 
perior to itself, at any rate to be made so, 
and not to be kept inferior by the lash of 
tongue and rod. 





(Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 49, Vol. XIV.) 
A TRANSPLANTED ROSE. 
XV. 

“Come here, Rose; I want to introduce you to 
a new relative,” said Mrs. Trevylyan, as she 
caught Rose on the stairs just going out for her 
horseback exercise. “ President Williams, your 
mother’s brother.” 

Rose found herself opposite the gray- haired, 
white-cravatted, grave gentleman who had spoken 
in her behalf at the theatricals, 

“T am not often in New York,” said he, smil- 
ing; “but I happened to be visiting a friend, 
who took me to see Miss Chadwick act at the 
Union League Theatre the other evening. I 
was delighted indeed to recognize a niece. You 
did very well. I remember your mother had a 
very pretty talent for these amusements. Now 
I have come as a peace-maker. Your father and 
I had some difficulty before you were born, and 
we have never spoken since. We are not to be 
commended for that, my dear. Now let us be 
friends, I live in a very quiet university town, 
but you must come next summer and pay your 
aunt and cousins a visit. I will write to Pascal 
to-morrow, Why, my dear, how much you look 
like your father and your mother both! You 
make me feel ashamed of my past twenty years, 
wasted in a quarrel. Well, Pascal has been very 
generous to me. He lost some money for me 
once, but he has paid it all ap again.” 

The President was agreeable, chatty, and kind. 
It gave Rose a new sensation to hear him talk, 
and to feel that she had kindred and friends. 
Mrs. Trevylyan was delighted with the reconcilia- 
tion, for she had passed her life striving to 
smooth over family feuds. 

After Rose left them—for Fountain was paw- 
ing the ground outside—Mrs. Trevylyan gave 
President Williams a little sketch of his niece, 
her trials and her mistakes, and of her singular 
success. To the man who spent his life in the 
educating of young men, these lesser trials of a 
pretty girl who made a few blunders in etiquette 
seemed at first very trivial; but Mrs. Trevylyan 
was a woman of sense, and she opened before 
him many hidden views down the corridors of 
society which had not been revealed to him be- 
fore. “She has been so neglected,” said Mrs. 
Trevylyan. He listened, and thought. Yes, he 
had been one of the people to blame. He might 
have sent for this orphaned daughter of his sister, 
and have given her a quiet, scholarly, and most 
excellent home: he had neglected her. 

“But she seems very refined. I particularly 
liked her elocution,” said the President. 

“ That we owe to the perseverance of Professor 
Paton,” said Mrs. Trevylyan. 

“ Ah, yes, I know him well. He was one of my 
old professors. I was sorry when he left us; but 
he seems to be doing vastly better.” 

“Yes, he has found his pot of gold, and many 
friends.” 

“ By-the-way, I have met an agreeable woman, 
who spoke of you and Rose—Mrs. Carver; and 
she was painting a water-color of a very pretty 
woman, Mrs. Philippeau,.” 

“Oh yes, Mrs. Carver, a most fascinating talker 
—poor, very poor, and has to aid herself by paint- 
ing photographs. This Mrs. Philippeau is rich 
and vulgar, and knows that it is a good thing to 
patronize her.” 

The President wrinkled his heavy brows. He 
did not like this talk of society, this sort of re- 
vealing of base motives. He had seen two very 
agreeable women together, the one painting, the 
other being painted; he saw nothing vulgar in 
either—no patronage, and no loss of caste. 

Mrs. Trevylyan was too experienced in the art 
of conversation not to see that she had jarred 
upon the feelings of the President. 

“T ought to tell you more,” said she. “ Mrs, 
Philippeau is a woman who makes herself ridic- 
ulous by trying to be fashionable. She pushes, 
and pushes, and pushes. She has money, but she 
does not know the fashionable set—the set she 
wishes to know—so she subscribes to every fash- 
ionable charity; she goes everywhere that she can 
go; she apes the follies of the leaders of fashion, 
and Fashion, like every other passion, if I may so 
call it, only sees how foolish it is when it is cari- 
ceatured; therefore the women whom she wants 
to know take a wonderful pleasure in keeping her 
out. Mrs. Philippeau has observed that, after a 
certain position has been reached, a reputation for 
fastness is a great and triumphant emblazonment, 
so she tries a little flirting, and all that sort of 
thing, with men who are not yet the fashion, not 
having the wit to observe that what would be 
forgiven to Mrs. Morella, is rank blasphemy in a 
nobody. This, you may say, shows—” 

“An impoverished moral sense,” said the Pre- 
sident. 

Mrs. Trevylyan laughed. “ My dear President, 
I am ashamed to talk to a man of your dignity 
of these follies of a crowded social life; I can not 
find the proper phraseology.” 

“T understand you, I think. You would say 
that this pretty woman, this Mrs. Philippeau, is a 
very bad copy of a villainous original—do I un- 
derstand you ?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Trevylyan; “you state it 
strongly.” 

“T know you have forsaken it all, Mrs, Trevyl- 








yan. Tell me, do you not dread this modern 
world, this day in which we have thrown away 
too much? We had guards, traditions of good- 
breeding, in our day; now we have none. Do 
you wish my niece to be a purely fashionable wo- 
man? Tell me, has religion no place in this edu- 
cation which you are giving her?” 

“Come here, President,” said Mrs. Trevylyan ; 
and she led him in to her own little sanctuary, 
where stood her writing-table. Books and work 
lay in orderly confusion. 

She led him to another table, where Rose had 
marked out her own day’s work. There lay her 
books of devotion and her calendar for the week. 
So many hours for study, so many for the poor 
and suffering, so many for religious duty, so many 
for her Bible class. 

The President was satisfied. “I ask your par- 
don, Mrs. Trevylyan. So long as she seeks fash- 
ion and a knowledge of etiquette with these 
strong grappling chains to hold her to an honest 
and true womanhood, I shall not despair; but it 
seems very light and frivolous to me.” 

“ And yet it is a service, this of the world, for 
which people strive and work hard,” said Mrs. 
Trevylyan. 

“IT suppose she is to inherit a large fortune ?” 
asked the President. 

“T hear that Pascal is now very rich, and with 
a certain fortune,” said Mrs. Trevylyan. 

“T hope so,” said the President. “I am, how- 
ever, thinking what would become of his daugh- 
ter if he should die poor.” 

“T believe Rose would have courage for any 
fate. It is my business just now to prepare her 
for that life in the world to which, should she 
marry well, she may be called. You remember 
Tennyson’s poem of the Lord of Burleigh and of 
the poor girl who died 

“* With the burden of an honor 
Unto which she was not born,’” 

“Yes; but we Americans are born to all 
honor.” 

“Tam aware of that. But we are not born to 
good manners. Nobody is. That must be taught. 
Since I have seen Rose suffer, I feel how neces- 
sary these little things are. We must condescend 
to think that etiquette is a minor classic, which 
should be added to our academic course.” 

“Well, well, I do not know but you are right, 
dear Mrs. Trevylyan. Certainly I am not too old 
or too countrified to be charmed by an agreeable 
manner. Good-morning, and give my farewell 
and love to Rose.” 

Meantime Rose was trotting along in the Park, 
with her groom behind her, Harriet Amberley and 
Jack Townley not far behind; but by her side Sir 
Lytton was riding, and looking into her bright 
eyes whenever Fountain gave him a chance. 

This intimacy had grown, as all such intimacies 
do, unconsciously. Sir Lytton did not mean to 
fall in love in America. He knew that there 
were many reasons why he should not. He had, 
however, encountered a beautiful, young, original 
woman, unlike any other whom he had met, pre- 
occupied, too, when he first saw her, and careless 
of pleasing him. Yet as he had known her bet- 
ter, she had grown so winning, so confidential, so 
full of respect and regard for his opinion, that 
the young baronet was completely won, and fell 
head over ears in love. A thousand times he 
tried to tell her so, but the hour was not yet ar- 
rived for that. Love is a fruit which will ripen 
and open in its own good time; no gardener can 
force it open. 

Every day Rose gave Sir Lytton some reason 
to think that she loved him; every day she drove 
him to despair by a certain frankness and con- 
fiding naturalness which was not love. Sir Lytton 
knew very little of women, but he knew enough 
for that. He knew that Rose could live without 
him. So disliking to destroy the charm of an 
acquaintance which was always baffling and al- 
ways charming, he allowed the golden moments 
to float along, with his message yet unspoken. 

He was as delightful as he could be, this young 
Englishman. There was a “contagion of nobil- 
ity” about him: not only his refined Norman 
face, his perfect manners, his manly soul, his 
good heart, but he had a generous desire to make 
himself agreeable. He had a sunny kindness in 
his soul. Dogs and horses loved him; servants 
liked to wait upon him; he was the most uncon- 
scious fascinator. 

Love was not with Rose a matter of “two 
quadrilles and three waltzes.” If she had part- 
ly forgotten Jack Townley, if she half remem- 
bered how he had been the first image in the ma- 
gic mirror, she was not much to be blamed. Life 
to her was still a dream. Some new and almost 
contradictory incident came up every day, and 
she had not only to learn the ways of society, 
but that deeper and more intricate country, her 
own heart. 

Meantime Jack Townley, as many a worldling 
has done before and since, had been too much 
disturbed as to his digestion, or the fit of his 
clothes, or the proper temperature of his Bur- 
gundy. Things were going wrong with Jack 
Townley. He did not quite know what was the 
matter. The quiet, soothing, and unexciting con- 
versation of Harriet Amberley always had a com- 
forting effect upon him, and to-day she, respecting 
his far-off glances, which betrayed where he wish- 
ed to be, i. ¢.,in Sir Lytton’s saddle, with a wo- 
man’s tact began on a subject which made them 
both laugh. 

“ Mrs. Carver’s picture of Mrs. Philippeau is to 
go to the exhibition, I hear,” said Harriet. 

“Ah, she has got so far, has she, poor pretty 
little woman? I wonder if Sidonie and Mrs. Mo- 
rella will go and throw penknives at it? If I 
had my way, Mrs. Philippeau should be admitted 
to the F.C. D.C.” 

“Her brother is, and he is less pretty.” 

“ Yes, decidedly ; but then he sells us ‘ Brandy 
Gulch,’ you know, Miss Amberley.” 

“T am glad he has done persecuting Rose,” 
said Harriet Amberley. 
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“ He has his eye on her, I assure you, Miss Am- 
berley. He is a very strange and powerful man, 
and he holds Pascal Chadwick between his thumb 
and forefinger. If he wishes to marry Rose, and 
she will not have him, I believe he is capable of 
ruining her father.” 

“What a wretch!” said Harriet. “ Why do 
you associate with him ?” 

“ Miss Amberley, I have long since determined 
to ask myself no questions. I do not know why 
I associate with anybody. I am the creature of 
fate.” 

Harriet Amberley laughed, as if anybody was 
less the creature of fate than this man. 

Polished, elegant, selfish, well born, and well 
bred, with that devotion to society which becomes 
a profession, Jack Townley looked and acted as 
if enveloped in an armor of proof. He seemed to 
walk protected by the harness of many generations 
of London tailors, and yet Jack Townley suddenly 
felt that he had been playing genteel comedy all 
his life. Was there something else, something 
better than all this, or had he suddenly gone wrong 
in health ? 

“T don’t know what is the matter with me to- 
day,” said he, apologetically, to Miss Amberley, 
after a long silence. “Do forgive me for my 
stupidity. I believe I must give up smoking 
cigarettes,” 

“They are very harmful, I believe,” said Har- 
riet. ‘They are rolled in that horrid paper which 
gives you cancer on the lip and polypus in the 
nose.” 

“Oh, Miss Amberley, don’t! Not so bad as 
that.” 

Here Sir Lytton and Rose stopped for them, 
and the two girls chatted for a moment. 

[To BK CONTINUED.) 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING SILKS. 
HE first importations of silks for street cos- 
tumes show inch-wide stripes of checked 
faille alternating with a satin stripe of the same 
width in contrasting colors. These are to make 
the entire costume, or else only the polka basque, 
with the pleated flounces of a lower skirt. Very 
small checks of black with white make up a stripe 
that alternates with deep green satin, or else with 
a pale lichen green stripe; cream and brown 
checked stripes are associated with dark garnet 
stripes, and there are blues that look green, with 
greens that seem blue, combined with cardinal 
stripes. The moiré striped silks are also in sim- 
ilar contrasts, and these are largely imported in 
the colors that have found such favor during the 
winter, viz., black moiré striped with dark cardi- 
nal, or else with white. There is no better way 
of brightening up a black dress of moiré or of 
satin than by using these red stripes for pleat- 
ings, and the white and black stripes give a light 
and summery look to black dresses, as well as 
being very effective for the entire dress. A sim- 
ple toilette for light mourning, and suitable for 
dress occasions, has the black and white stripes 
made up in an antique bodice, with demi-trained 
skirt. The corsage is cut out square in the neck, 
and has a flat jabot of lace on tle sides, with a 
high wired collar behind, edged with black and 
white faceted beads. The waist is round behind, 
and sharply pointed in front, with a velvet ribbon 
beginning in the seams under the arms, outlining 
the point, and tied with bow and short ends. 
There is a panier scarf across the front and sides 
that ends in a large bow just beneath the middle 
seam of the back, and this gives fullness to the 
hips. The front breadths are opened in squares 
at the foot, and black velvet is placed beneath 
the opening, while a pleating of the velvet, and 
another of the silk, extend around the entire 
skirt. The sleeves reach to the elbow, and are 
finished with an upturned cuff of velvet, and a 
lace frill falling toward the hands. The fullness 
of the back is massed in pleats that touch in the 
middle at the belt. 

Chiné silks with shaded figures that look like 
hand-painting are among the new importations. 
These come in the pretty designs worn a genera- 
tion ago, showing rose-buds, other small flow- 
ers, and much foliage of natural hues strewn on 
pale gray, brown, cream, or buff grounds. There 
are also white chiné grounds for full evening 
dress with lovely eglantine patterns showing 
wild roses fully blown and just budding. Chiné 
stripes made up of dashes of illuminated colors 
have sober-hued réséda stripes between them, or 
beige brown, drab, very dark green, or cardinal. 
Other chiné stripes represent clouds, and the dam- 
ask chinés have spots, dots, and blocks of color; 
still others represent watered effects in chiné col- 
ors, with satin stripes between, and there are 
chiné autumn leaves of most exquisite and varied 
shading. 

Plain colored silks and duchesse satins are 
shown for entire suits or parts of suits in all the 
new and delicate colors. Whether faille or satin 
be used, the fabric offered is soft and yielding, 
and is more nearly what it professes to be than 
such stuffs have been for several years past. 
The success of fine woollen goods and the loss of 
faith in silks have compelled manufacturers to 
make pure silks, and guarantee their wear. The 
striped Louisines, Surahs, and foulards have al- 
ready been described. Brocades are shown again ; 
these have new designs that resemble lace, and 
the sunflower patterns are largely repeated for 
trimmings and parts of suits, but the bulk of im- 
portations is made up of the plain satin, stripes, 
Surahs, ete. 

RAW SILKS, 


The new raw silks for dresses please esthetic 
tastes, as they are of quaintly beautiful colors 
oddly blended in vague, indistinct patterns, and 
the fabric is soft, light, and semi-transparent. The 
foundation of this new stuff is fine wool like that 
of nuns’ cloth, and the figures are put on in raw 
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silk, leaving a rough, irregular surface that en- 
tirely conceals the wool. Stained-glass designs, 
bits copied from illuminated missals, and the 
most decorative fancies appear in these, combin- 
ing pale blue with green, lichen with rese, pink 
with brown, gray with rose, etc. 

NEW WOOL GOODS, 

The fancy in the newest wool goods is to have 
them plumetis, that is, to appear to be hand- 
embroidered, though the polka dots, moons, stars, 
blocks, and parallelograms strewn upon them 
without stint are brocaded by machine, and the 
embroidery on the selvedges for trimming is all 
done by machinery. These figures are done on 
nuns’ veiling and in contrasting colors, such as 
red on blue, sky blue on dark blue, salmon on 
bronze, white on blue, salmon on navy blue, and 
white on white. There are also Cheviots plu- 
metis, the grounds being of grave colors with 
gay figures. The varieties of nuns’ veiling are 
great; thus there are brocaded nuns’ cloth of 
new colors; embroidered nuns’ veiling in lichen, 
beige, electric blue, and brown shades, with open- 
work on both edges of different widths for trim- 
ming; nuns’ veiling with lace-like designs all 
over it, and another very elegant kind with vel- 
vet polka dots strewn upon it; a new imitation 
of Venetian lace forms the pretty designs of em- 
broidery on the selvedges of black and colored 
veiling, while brocaded satin figures are entirely 
confined to black veiling ; great raised roses with 
plush-like pile are seen on other varieties, and 
the old-fashioned Breton laces are copied in 
white embroidery on this favorite wool goods. 
The Cheviots of plain grounds, or with dashes 
or checks, are mixed colors, illuminations, and 
mustard yellows strewn with Cayenne-pepper red. 
Twills of plain colors are largely imported, and 
many of these have embroidered selvedges. The 
new Melbourne cloths are plain surfaces like 
smooth bunting, and there are many buntings, al- 
batross fabrics, and Virginie cloths that are of- 
fered under the popular name of nuns’ veiling— 
a name which really belongs to a transparent fine 
wool fabric known by its inch-wide selvedges. 
Satin soleil is a wool goods with brilliant satin- 
like lustre. New de béges are shown in the illu- 
minated mixtures that are now liked in Cheviots, 
and in plain colors also, such as lichen green, 
metallic blues, brown, etc. 

NEW GRENADINES. 

Spanish lace designs and large polka dots of 
plush or velvet on thin armure grounds are the 
novelties in grenadines. Great roses, leaves, and 
arabesques like those of Spanish lace are made en- 
tirely of plush, or else these figures are of lace- 
like meshes with thick edges, on the armure gren- 
adine. The dots are large moons of satin bro- 
cade, or of velvet, or plush of deep pile, and there 
are blocks and rings interlinked of the same 
weaving. 

BATISTES, ETC. 


Ecru batistes are wrought on each edge to re- 
present church lace and Venetian embroideries. 
These will make charming summer dresses, and 
together with a dress of black nuns’ veiling 
similarly embroidered will be found in fashion- 
able outfits for the summer. They will be made 
in the simple styles illustrated in Bazar No. 8, 
Vol. XV., with the pointed bodice, and many 
flounces across the front, with bouffant drapery 
around the hips and behind. What is called 
linen gingham is an excellent durable fabric, an- 
other revival from the goods of the last genera- 
tion. It comes principally in blue and pink 
shades, and may be had plain, or else with a lace- 
like pattern in white threads all over it. Per- 
cales have also white designs, like those of old 
Honiton lace. 

UNDER-CLOTHING, 


The princesse garment, that combines a corset 
cover, chemise, and short petticoat in one piece, 
has found great favor, and is now worn by most 
conservative ladies. That it does away with much 
fullness about the waist line is one of its greatest 
commendations, and another is its economy in 
material, and its reduction of laundresses’ bills. 
It is made with high neck for those who wear 
high corset covers, or with square neck, or else 
low and round, The Bazar published a cut paper 
pattern of this garment several years ago. The 
garment that combines a corset cover or chemise 
waist with drawers is best liked for under-wear 
of merino or silk, though many ladies use it in 
cambric, linen, or muslin. The French hand-made 
under-clothes that were formerly very expensive 
are now largely imported at popular prices. The 
shapes of these garments have been modified in 
many cases to please Americans especially, and 
this is true of the sizes also, as when first intro- 
duced they were too large and clumsy. The 
French percales of which these are made have 
long commended themselves for durability, and 
because they do not turn yellow, as some of the 
otherwise excellent American cottons do. Em- 
broidery done on the garment and neat tucks 
with rows of feather stitching are the serviceable 
trimmings for these, together with muslin frills 
that are embroidered by hand, and wear better 
than any machine-work. New French gowns 
have high frills of this kind around the neck, 
and hem-stitched blocks, squares, crosses, etc., are 
on the fronts. Box pleats and tucks are hem- 
stitched down the front of others, while still others 
have very fine tucks crossing each other to form 
blocks. Some Valenciennes lace squares and 
pleated frills are seen on very expensive cambric 
or linen gowns, but the preference now is to do 
without lace, and have the more substantial nee- 
dle-work, The flat shirt fronts are still retained 
on these gowns, but on many the yokes are aban- 
doned, and the American fashion of three or five 
box pleats for holding the fullness of the back is 
used instead. Domestic gowns of excellent mus- 
lin are sold for $1, with pointed yoke fronts of 
many tucks, the sacque back doubled at the top, 





or else box-pleated, and frills of Hamburg em- 
broidery on the neck and sleeves. The sacque 
chemise with embroidered front is preferred by 
those who use French lingerie, but this does not 
find favor in domestic-made garments. Narrow 
bands around the shoulders, with tucks stitched 
in lengthwise to hold the fullness, are used; the 
sleeves for these have come to be the merest 
bands since transparent sleeves of dresses came 
in fashion. Petticoats are trimmed with ruffles 
of the French needle-work, or of the new Ham- 
burg with lace patterns in open designs. These 
ruffles are wide enough to be called flounces, and 
are put on without any fullness in the front 
and on the sides, but are very full behind. The 
breadths of these skirts are still gored in front, 
but are quite full on the hips and in the back. 
For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Lorp & TayLor; ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; A. 
T. Srewart & Co.; Le Bovuritirer Broruers; 
James McCrerery & Co.; and Srern Broruers, 





PERSONAL. 


AT the ball given in New York to the Prince 
of Wales some twenty-two years ago the invi- 
tations were so exclusive that there was found 
to be hardly a dancing man on the list. A gen- 
tleman, said to be Mr. MAUNSELL B. FIELD, was 
given authority to invite thirty-three “ dancing 
men,’ and it was circulated that they had been 
furnished at twenty-five dollars the dozen, along 
with the supper and champagne, by Brown, 
the caterer, whence the expression, *‘ Bkown’s 
young men.”’ 

—Mr. GeorGeE I. Seney, of New York, believes 
in doing good while he lives, and has already 
given to various charitable institutions more 
than seven hundred thousand dollars. 

—The English musicians are wild with wrath 
over the Queen’s appointing GouNopD to write 
the march for Prince LEopoLp’s wedding. But 
as the Queen has been intending to have a state 
concert with the entire programme of English 
pieces, they might possess their souls in patience. 

—The Princess MATHILDE is looking for a wife 
for her nephew, Prince Victor, the BONAPARTE 
heir, among the Gustav RoruscuiLps. All 
these princelings have found out that money is 
the power behind the throne. 

—Miss BREwsTER, the daughter of the Attor- 
ney-General, is said to wear becoming toilettes 
of ruby color at her mother’s receptions, and to 
be a graceful person, with dark skin and delicate 
features. 

—It was an operation for cancer that put an 
end to the life of CHaRLEs BLANC, who was 
thought to be the most able writer of the day 
in journalism upon general art. 

—The attention of Mr. SAMUEL T. COLERIDGE’S 
admirers has been invited to a recent authentic 
incident at sea, when a man fell overboard, and 
coming to the surface, threw his arms around the 
neck of an albatross that happened to be fishing 
on the spot, and, with mach flapping and floun- 
dering, was sustained till boats could come to 
the rescue. 

—Mrs. CHRISTINE THOMPSON has iust finish- 
ed a large picture of ‘‘ Christ appearing to Mary 
Magdalene,”’ in the style of TiT1an, that has at- 
tracted large crowds to the studio of her daugh- 
ter, the famous ELIzaBeTH THOMPSON (Mrs. 
BUTLER). 

—General PREJEVALSKY, the explorer of Thib- 
et, has discovered a wonderful breed of wild 
horses there. 

—Mrs. CORNWALLIS WesT has had to leave 
English society for Algiers, on account of pleu- 
risy. 

—A son of Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs has 
just been appointed a Professor of Law in Har- 
vard. 

—The Marchese CAPRONICA DEL GRILLO, tlic 
husband of Madame RisTorI, is dangerously ill 
in Rome. 

—THomas GOULD, the sculptor, said to Dr. 
BaRTOL, shortly before his death, “I do not 
a to take a step to get to God: I begiu with 

im.’ 

—The tomb of the poet Samue.t Rogers, in 
Hornsey church-yard, is in great disrepair, with 
broken railing and ragged hedge. 

—A stage copy of ScHILLER’s William Tell, 
with the poet’s handwriting easily recognizable 
in the notes, and in the song “* With Arrow and 
Bow,”’ has just been found in the shop of a Mu- 
nich antiquary. 

—An ovation is to be given by the Hungarian 
artists to MicHAEL MunKacsy on the occasion 
of the exhibition of his ‘‘ Christ before Pilate,”’ 
in Buda-Pesth; a silver laurel wreath is to be 
presented to the painter, and a fancy bull given 
for his wife. 

—The Queen of the Belgians is a good practi- 
cal bonnet-maker. Her pets having recently 
pulled to pieces the hat of the Princess CLEem- 
ENTINE’S music teacher, the Queen and her 
daughter made the hat much handsomer than 
it was before. 

—A series of “‘ compositions for string instru- 
ments,”’ by the Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
has just been performed; the Duke is a virtuoso 
on piano and violin, and has not yet finished 
his musical studies. 

—Titian red is the color of the hair of the 
Comtesse de Pourtales at present, though lately 
it was simply red; and she dresses it after the 
style of DIANE DE PoIrcTiERs. 

—King KaLaxkawa has sent to this country for 
furniture, as he is-fitting up the new royal palace 
at Honolulu at an expense of nearly a quarter of 
a million of dollars. 

—To be witty, one must live among witty 
people, says Queen ExizaBetu of Roumania. 

—A disease, which rumor says was contracted 
by the use of anti-fat preparations, is killing 
Mile. CroizeTTg, who was as plump as BeRn- 
HARDT is thin. 

—Tuomas Hueugs still believes in the Rugby 
colony. 

—Miss Nora Perry lias been very ill with ty- 
phoid fever in Boston. 

—Two volumes descriptive of his Eastern jour- 
neyings, Hine Orientreise, have been published at 
the imperial printing office in Vienna by the heir 
to the throne of the Casaks, Prince RUDOLPH. 

—The great Quaker engraver, WILLIAM MIL- 
LER, a Classic among English engravers, Las late- 
ly died in England. 

—President ARTHUR occupies the pew in St. 
John’s Chureh, at Washington; occupied by Pre- 
sident MaDISON almost seventy years ago, and 





where, it is said, he first saw his wife, Erta 
HERNDON, when, as a young mun spending a 
Sunday at the capital, he happened into the 
church, and was captivated by ber face and voice. 
A sister of Mr. ARTHUR was s0 reserved, when 
a school-girl, that she would never tell her mid- 
dle name. 

—Prince Lupovisa, a banker prince, whose 
grandfather entered Rome with two lire in his 
socket, owns one of the finest galleries in the 
iternal City; but it is suid to be easier to get a 
private interview with the Pope than a glimpse 
of these art treasures. , 

—A diary of Disxae.i’s is to be published 
presently. 

—Von MOLTKE’s successor as general-in-chief 
of the German army married a lady who, before 
her first marriage with the Prince de Noer, was 
Miss Mary Estuer Leg, daughter of a New 
York merchant. 

—Liszt is so adored by women that his serv- 
ants are bribed for his old gloves. 

—A door curtain for a dining-room at the art 
embroidery studio of Mr. LaFarGE, in New York, 
represents a messenger standing in a Greek por- 
tico, with the banqueting hall to be seen behind 
him. 

—A slight sketch in oil of Fortuny’s brought 
four hundred dollars in London the other day. 

—Two young girls of Illinois, MiInnrz Map- 
DEN and GRACE CraAkY, eighteen and nineteen 
years old, have been making a bicycle tour of 
the West for their health, and have now gone as 
far south as Texas, intending to reach Florida 
by spring, a trusted servant-man being in con- 
stant attendance. 

—One hundred and twenty thousand Ameri- 
can grape-vines have been planted on the island 
of Monte-Christo, which Dumas made famous. 

—At the opening day of the National Hotel in 
Norfolk the tirst name on the register was that 
of Louis NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, Who was at that 
time living by his wits in America; and among 
the autographs of other visitors is that of Mas- 
TAY-FeRRETTI, an Italian priest, who afterward 
became Pope Pius IX. 

—Specimens of the most improved American 
agricultural implements have been sent for by 
the Sultan of Turkey. 

—Eighteen hundred people attended the first 
reception of Sir Epbwakp THORNTON at St. Pe- 
tersburg. 

—It is whispered that Mrs. Mary CLEMMER 
is thinking of a second marriage. 

—The mother of Bayarp Taytor, Mrs. Re- 
BECCA TAYLOR, eighty-two years old, received 
the first prize of two hundred dollars for the 
best cocoons at the exhibition of the Woman’s 
Silk Culture Association iu Philadelphia shortly 
since. 

—MEZZOFANTI, who understood sixty-four 
languages and spoke forty-eight, turned his at- 
tention to languages when, a young priest, he 
found a foreign sailor dying, who, wanting to 
confess, could find no priest able to understand 
him. 

—Miss HENRIETTA BeesBeE has had a most cor- 
dial recognition of her vocal powers from Sir 
MICHAEL Costa and other musical authorities 
in England. 

—GARIBALDI’s rheumatism will not allow him 
to move either hand or foot. 

—Although not a soldier, Prince LEOPOLD has 
been made a colonel. 

—The largest topaz in the world, weighing 
seven pounds, and upon which famous lapida- 
ries of Naples have been working for fifty years, 
curving a representation of the Last Supper, is 
to be bought by the Pope for the Vatican. 

—MopJesKa is fond of pink and pale chocolate 
combined. 

—The Prince of Wales recently facetiously re- 
marked that typhoid fever was the means of 
consolidating the British throne. 

—A modern easy-chair upholstered in red 
plush and raw silk did duty as Casar’s chair 
of state when Lawrence Barrett played in 
Lawrence, Massachusetts, the other night, while 
a church with tapering spire and a nineteenth- 
century lamp-post decorated the supposed streets 
of Rome. 

—When Mr. STANFIELD was delegated to wait 
on JOHN LINNELL to arrange for his admission 
into the Royal Academy, after he had been 
snubbed by that body for years, LINNELL said: 
“No. Let them keep their R.A. for men who 
can’t sell their pictures without it. I can.” 

—Captain Boycort, who is advertised as the 
agent of properties in Virginia, has settled down 
again at Lough Mask, Ireland. 

—The flowers for ladies’ wear in Lent are Rus- 
sian violets, rue, mignonette, white clover, and 
black pansies. 

—Designs after Bartoozzt, an Italian en- 
graver, whose vignettes were collected by the 
London ladies for their cabinets in Miss EpGr- 
WORTH’S day, were used on the invitations and 
programmes for a recent ball in English society. 

—A Mr. H.C. Parsons has bought, for fifty- 
five thousand dollars, the Natural Bridge in Vir- 
ginia. 

—Miss Lots Baker, who was ninety-four dur- 
ing the first week of February, is the oldest per- 
son in Newport, and still retains her faculties. 

—The unoccupied sea-side residence at Lynn, 
Massachusetts, of Mrs. General LANDER (JEAN 
DAVENPORT) was recently broken into and en- 
tered. If it contained as many interesting ob- 
jects as her house in Washington does, the 
thieves had good opportunities. 

—The Princess of Saxe-Weimar appeared as 
ANNE of Austria at a fancy ball at Southsea late- 
ly. At the same ball was the ‘*‘ Ghost of a Grand- 
mother,”’ in full court dress of dead white, with 
blanched features and hair. 

—With the sale of the Duke of Hamilton’s 
library, there remains in gross nothing of the 
labors of the author of Vathek. His abbey at 
Fonthill is gone, his double house at Bath has 
been subdivided, and now his library is dispersed 
to the four corners of the earth. 

—We trust that none of our American belles 
will follow the latest freak of fashion exhibited 
at the races at Nice by a fascinating Parisian 
actress. This adventurous young lady appeared 
on the course in a toilette of light-colored Sici- 
lienne, embroidered in a most artistic manner 
with life-sized cats arranged round the skirt. 
The bodice was plain, with paniers, and at the 
back the material was so draped that two tab- 
bies came face to face, and seemed to be engaged 
in mauling each other in the most approved 
back-yard fashion. The effect was startling, to 
say the least, and we venture to say that the 
wearer Was eminently successful in creating a 
sensation, 
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Sea-weed Design for Table Cover. 
‘FUE accompanying exquisite design took the special prize for 
“the best table-cover design” at the competitive exhibition 
held by the Society of Decorative Art last May. 

This design is original, and very effective when embroidered. 
The sea-weeds may be worked in silk, which gives them the 
desired fibrous appearance, and the mosses in chenille, produ- 
cing the soft texture so characteristic of that delicate plant. 
There is such an endless variety of sea-weeds that it is difficult 
to suggest here the shades most appropriate to be used in 
working them, but the design may be procured at the rooms of 
the society, 28 East 21st Street, embroidered, or prepared for 
embroidery, and all desired information will be given. The 
worker is free to follow her own fancy, which she may assist by 
grouping sea-weeds in the manner shown in the pattern, and 
copying the natural tints. The design is one that offers a wide 
scope to the imagination, and permits the display of fine taste 
in the harmonious blending of the colors, 





Clothes Bag.—Crochet and Point Russe Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 149. 

Tus bag for holding soiled linen is partly of red cashmere 
and partly of écru crochet. For the lower part, which is made 
of cashmere, a piece a yard wide and sixteen inches long.is re- 
quired. The ends are joined, and the piece is shirred twelve 
times at intervals of half an inch around the bottom. The 
lowest shirring is drawn up closely, and those above are grad- 
uated outward, A strong plain lining is set over the shirring 
on the inside, and over the point on the outside is placed a 
shirred cashmere rosette, which is finished with a tassel at the 
centre. Around the top the cashmere is bordered with a band 
of écru linen canvas, which is darned in a diamond pattern with 
long stitches in white cotton, which are held down by trans- 
verse short stitches in red. At the centre of each diamond 
are large cross stitches in red and white. The canvas band is 
edged on both sides with crochet lace, the wide lace at the bot- 
tom being traversed by a drawn-work pattern on cheese-cloth. 
Work the lace with unbleached cotton, that for the bottom on 
the lower edge of a cheese-cloth band an inch wide, in the fol- 
lowing manner: Ist round,—Alternately 2 de. (double crochet), 
the upper veins of which are worked off together, on the edge 
of the band and 5 ch. (chain stitch). 2d round.—Alternately 3 
de., the upper veins of which are worked off together, on the 
middle ch. of the next 5 and 5 ch. 8d round.—Alternately 1 
sc. (single crochet) on the middle ch. of the next 5 and 5 ch. 
4th round.—Work as in the preceding round. 5th round.— * 
1 se. around the next 5 ch., 10 de., the middle 2 of which are 
eeparated by a picot consisting of 5 ch. and 1 se. on the first of 
them, around the next 5 ch.; repeat from *. For the 6th 
round work along the upper edge of the cheese-cloth as in the 
Ist round, but before doing so draw out ten threads along the 
middle of the band, edge the open space in blanket stitch with 
white cotton, catching the loose crosswise threads into strands 
of six, and wind the loose threads with red cotton along the 
middle. 7th round.-—* For a leaflet work 1 se. on the middle 
ch. of the next 5, 4 ch., 2 te. (treble crochet) on the same st. with 
the sc., working off the uppermost veins together, 2 te. as pre- 
viously on the middle ch. of the next 5, 4 ch., 1 sc. on the same 
st. with the preceding te., 9 ch., pass the next 5 ch.; repeat from 
*. 8thand 9th rounds.—Work along the lower edge of the can- 
vas band as in the 6:4 and 7th rounds, but in the 9th round, be- 
tween every 2 leaflets, connect to the corresponding point between 
2 leaflets on the cheese-cloth as shown in the illustration, and with 
the 9 ch. pass over the next ch. scallop in the 8th round, 10th- 
14th rounds.—W ork along the upper edge of the canvas band as 
in the 1st-5th rounds. Next work on the stitches in the 10th 
round, turning down the last 4 rounds, for the top of the bag as 
follows; 15th round.—Alternately 2 de. and 7 ch. ; work the 2 
de., one around the ch. on each side of 2 dc. worked off togeth- 
er in the 10th round, and work off the upper veins of them 
together. 16th-50th rounds.—Work as in the preceding round. 
51st round.— * 8 de., the upper veins of which are worked off 
together, on the 2d, 4th, and 6th of the next 7 ch., 7 ch., 3 te., 
worked off together, on the middle ch. of the next 7 twice, 
then 7 ch.; repeat from ¥. 52d round.—>+ 1 sc. on the next 
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FOR TABLE COVER.—SEA-WEED PATTERN.—From tHe New York Decorative Arr Society, 
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Fig. 2.—Monoaram. 
SATIN AND OVERCAST 
Stitch EmBroipery. 


Fig. 1.—Monocram. 
SaTIn AND OVERCAST 
Srircn EmBromwery, 
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SS <= CLotnes Bac.—Crocaet and Point 
Russe Emsrowery. 





Satiy Ducuesse Eventnc Dress. Farts Event Dress. 
8 de. worked off together in the preceding round, 7 ch., 3 
te., worked off together, between the next and the follow- 
ing 3 te. in the preceding round, 7 ch., 3 te., worked off to- 
gether, on the same vein, 7 ch.; repeat from *. 53d 
round.—* 3 de. on the next se., 7 ch., 2 de. separated by 


and 1 sc. around the next 2 ch.; repeat from ¥. Insert a long 
whalebone or a strip of cane through the stitches in the 10th 
round, and a red drawing-string finished with tassels through 
those of the 52d round. 





Fig. 1.—Cream Satin Hanp- 
© . 
PAINTED FAn. 











Fig. 2.—Buiack Satin Fan wIita 
Sree. SPANGLEs. 





Fig. 3.—Siiver Braceer. Fig. 4.—Sitver NECKLACE. 


2 ch. on the middle ch. of the following 2d 7,7 ch. ; 
repeat from *. 54th round.—» 2 de. separated 
by 2 ch. on the middle de. of the next 3, 8 ch., 2 de. 
separated by 2 ch. around the next 2 ch. between 2 
de., 8 ch.; repeat from *. 55th round.—18 de., 
the middle 2 separated by 3 ch., around every 8 ch. 
56th round.—14 de., of which the middle 2 are work- 
ed on the same stitch and separated by 3 ch.,on the 
middle 18 stitches of every pattern figure in the 
preceding round. 57th round.— * 1 de. on the 5th 
of the next 7 de. in the preceding round, 2 ch., 1 de. 
on the following 2d st., 2 ch., 2 de. separated by 3 
ch. on the following 2d st., twice alternately 2 ch. 


and 1 de. on the following 2d st.; repeat from *. a ) ¢ 4 si eons 
F z | \ 5 ' A \ 

58th round.— * Twice alternately 1 sc. around the } : a ig ‘ wo 

next 2 ch, and 5 ch., then 2 se. separated by a picot |!) 4a Ase 7 Mou 

around the following 3 ch., twice alternately 5 ch. i ; 





Fig. 3.—-Famte axp Bro- Fig. 4.—Pratn anp Srripep 
cave Eventna Dress. Gauze EventneG Dress. Fig. 2.—P.tain anp Srripep Gauze Eventnc Dress.—Front 
Fig. 1.—Fa1tte anp Brocapr Evexinc Dress.—[See Fig. 3.] [See Fig. 1.] Back.—I[See Fig. 2.] [See Fig. 4.] 
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A WEDDING SANS CEREMONY, 


By LIZZIE W. CHAMPNEY. 


“ NE thing I am determined upon,” remarked 

O Mrs. Sue Hathaway, decisively: “ you, Fan, 
shall have a decently ceremonious wedding. 
When I think of the harum-searum way in which 
Charlie and I were thrown at one another, the 
wonder is not that we haven’t quarrelled since, 
but that we were ever really married at all.” 

“Tell me about it, Sue dear,” coaxed Mrs. 
Hathaway’s youngest and pet sister, as she folded 
and replaced in their boxes the dainty articles 
which she was preparing for her own trousseau. 
“You have always spoken of your wedding day 
as the most unhappy day of your life; but I can 
not conceive how that can be, when you and 
Charlie love one another so dearly.” 

“ And if we had not loved each other beyond 
all possibility of quarrelling, we would certainly 
have broken our engagement an hour before the 
ceremony was really performed, I sincerely trust, 
dear Fan, that your married life may be as hap- 
py as mine has proved, and that Heaven may 
defend you from a wedding day as chaotic as 
mine.” 

“ My remembrance of the affair is that it was 
a perfect success. You are such a manager, 
Sue, you are always in request for tableaux and 
private theatricals. I never knew an occasion 
which you were not equal to, from a charity ba- 
zar to the state dinner the ladies gave the foreign 
deputation. I was only eight years old when you 
were married; but I remember that I was your 
bridemaid, and that I wore a puffed mull, with 
pink kid gloves. They were the first kid gloves 
T ever had, and I was as proud as a peacock of 
them. I wouldn’t carry a bouquet for fear of 
soiling and hiding them, but marched in, arm in 
arm with Isabel’s oldest boy, with my hands dis- 
played as conspicuously as possible.” 

“And do you happen to remember what a 
scamp that boy was? He was the cause of more 
than half of my tribulation, He was a regular 
little Ishmael—‘ his hand against every man, and 
every man’s hand against him.’ And when I 
think of what a Bohemian Isabel has been all her 
life, and of the wildly preposterous way in which 
she was married, I don’t wonder. She was study- 
ing abroad when she met her husband. They 
had both gone to Europe for a number of years, 
and they concluded to be married at the Ameri- 
can consul’s, and continue their foreign residence, 
instead of coming home for the ceremony. They 
were married in the evening, and took a steamer 
immediately after for some Mediterranean port. 
Isabel’s trunks had been sent on board during 
the afternoon, but when they drove down to the 
wharf at night, they found that the ship had moved 
from its anchorage, and they were obliged to hire 
a waterman to row them out. The water was 
very rough, and in a sudden lurch of the little 
boat Isabel was thrown overboard. She was 
promptly rescued by her husband, and got safely 
on board, but in a completely drenched condition, 
Now comes the ridiculous part. It was a cargo 
steamer, which only carried a limited number of 
passengers, and it so happened that there were 
no other ladies on board. Isabel’s trunks were 
buried in the hold, where it was impossible to get 
at thein, and the valise, which had fallen into the 
water with her, had gone to the bottom, and Isa- 
bel retired to her state-room to improvise a toi- 
lette out of some flannel under-clothing of the 
captain’s and two Marseilles bed-spreads.” 

“ How very dreadful !” exclaimed Fan, choking 
with laughter. 

“She succeeded, too; she basted up a wrapper 
of the bed-spreads with a Watteau pleat in the 
back, trimming the front with a Turkish towel 
torn in strips, and breakfasted next morning in 
that costume. Her husband told me he never 
saw her dressed so becomingly.” 

“T always thought Isabel was a genius,” Fan 
remarked, admiringly. 

“Yes, but what a very singular proceeding! 
Isabel is five years older than I am, and I look up 
to her for certain qualities. But she has no idea 
of ceremony or etiquette, and she utterly abhors 
convention. Now I say that getting married at 
all is a concession to conventionality, and if you 
are going to acknowledge the claims of society so 
far as that, you might as well do the thing re- 
spectably and in good form. lam a manager, as 
you say, and it was for that very reason that the 
entire arrangement of my wedding was left to 
me. We were living in the old family mansion 
in the country, two miles from the church, and 
of course the wedding had to be at the house. 
This troubled me from the first, for the ceremo- 
ny is always so much more solemn and impressive 
before the altar, and I wanted to think of it as a 
sacrament, to really feel the sacredness of the 
vows I was taking upon myself. Instead of this, 
I knew perfectly well that I would be distracted 
by people whispering and giggling during the 
minister’s very prayer. What restraint can there 
be in parlors where one has danced the German 
a score of times, and where one expects to dance 
again inafewmoments? Besides, the house was 
to be crammed with company, and I was morally 
certain that everything would be in confusion. 
Charlie’s family were coming; they are very aris- 
tocratic; and I was more afraid of them then 
than I am now, especially of his sister Adelaide. 
She is the most envious and spiteful creature in 
the world, did all she could to spoil the match, 
wanted Charlie to marry some particular friend of 
hers. Then there was Aunt Sue Stockstill, for 
whom I was named. We were all very fond of 
her, and our love was tempered with a respectful 
admiration which amounted almost to fear. 

“ The entire second floor was given up to guests, 
and we were huddled in the little bedrooms under 
the Mansard roof. You and I had Bridget’s room, 
and she slept on a pallet in the kitchen. Charlie 
had a cot bed in the hall. All of our boys slept 
in the stable loft. Father swung himself up in 
the hammock on the back veranda; it was July, 





but he took a horrid cold-all the same. Mother 
had the trunk-room until Isabel arrived with her 
two boys, when it was given up to her, and mother 
camped on the lounge in the back parlor. Now 
that is only the background to the picture. We 
had no city caterers to provide the banquet. Mo- 
ther made every cake, and had her hands quite 
full enough to provide a handsome table daily for 
her guests. I had loads of beautiful flowers sent 
me, and Isabel took the decorating of the parlors 
off my hands. That was really a great help, for 
she has exquisite taste and rare inveritive genius. 
She rigged a superb wedding bell out of an old 
hoop-skirt, and turned the old rooms into bowers 
of beauty. But I had all of the receiving and 
entertaining of the guests upon my hands, and 
all the little arrangements to make which are al- 
ways left to the last moment. Your dress came, 
and had to be altered ; I sat up late into the night 
to do it. Then you and your tiny groomsman had 
to rehearse your entrée, and your young nephew 
did behave abominably. He caught your dress 
out of my hands and raced with it down stairs 
into the parlors. He got himself up at the last 
moment like a wild Indian, instead of dressing as 
he should have done. He left the water running 
until it soaked through the ceiling below; he 
hung the cat over the balustrade, and made a 
bonfire in the wood-house; he sifted a quart of 
salt into the ice-cream as it was being frozen in 
the cellar. There was no end to the pranks that 
fellow perpetrated. The wedding presents were 
displayed in the library. They were superb. I 
had not expected anything so beautiful. But 
Adelaide whispered about that with the excep- 
tion of one dozen spoons, it was all plated ware, 
and that half of the porcelain and bric-d-brac 
was hired for the occasion. 

“Isabel repeated her remarks to me just in 
time to raise my angry passions to a white heat, 
and to send me down stairs inwardly raging on 
my wedding morn. We were to be married at 
noon precisely, in order to take the three-o’clock 
train for the city. I had a very elaborate and 
becoming travelling costume, which I had decided 
to wear, with the addition of a real white Spanish 
lace mantilla arranged as a veil. Aunt Sue met 
me at breakfast. ‘My dear child,’ she said, ‘I 
can’t bear to think of your not being married in 
white. Nothing else is suitable for a bride. Wear 
the India muslin in which you looked so lovely at 
your graduation.’ 

“T did not dare displease Aunt Sue; but the 
muslin was crumpled and yellow: it would look 
dreadfully by daylight. There was still time, and 
I determined to have shutters closed, curtains 
drawn, and the rooms lighted as for evening. 
Brother Ned helped me arrange four dozen wax 
candles on brackets among the flowers. When 
they were lighted, the rooms made me think of 
Victor Hugo’s description of the marriage of Co- 
rinne. It was as brilliant and sparkling as fairy- 
land, and the tumbled muslin would look very 
well. I ran up stairs to dress. But first I had 
your hair to curl and gloves to fit, and then I must 
needs wash the vermilion from the face of that 
boy. Then Charlie, who was vainly trying to tie 
his cravat without a glass (he had dressed in the 
bath-room), came to me for assistance, and I saw 
the minister drive up to the door before I had be- 
gun my toilette. I was half dressed when Char- 
lie tapped at the door. ‘Sue—Sue dear! they are 
having a council of war down stairs, and they 
don’t like the idea of our being married by artifi- 
cial light in the daytime. The majority think it 
an affectation, and it rather strikes me so too. 
Isabel asked me to ask you to let her take down 
the candles. She didn’t dare speak to you about 
it herself; she said you had had so much to fret 
you. 

“*Tell her to take them down,’ I replied, in a 
choked voice, and then I burst into tears. It was 
the last straw, and Charlie and I came nearer to 
quarreling then and there than we ever did in our 
lives. Ihadn’t the heart to go on with my dress- 
ing, but sat and boohooed until Charlie came to 
the door again to say that the company was wait- 
ing. Then I dashed into my clothes. I had no 
time to comb my hair, but Charlie pinned the 
lace veil over it rather awkwardly, so that we de- 
luded ourselves into the idea that it did not show, 
and I stood up in my creased and second-hand 
gown, with unkempt hair, and face and eyes swol- 
len with weeping, and was married, with the glare 
of noonday displaying all defects. They say that 
the consciousness of being well dressed gives a 
peace of mind which even religion can not impart. 
Imagine, then, my torture to be a gazing-stock 
at such a time before all those people! I had it 
in my heart to murder them all and then kill my- 
self. Then afterward. We had thought, of course, 
that the company would remain and dine with 
our family, and then take the evening train for 
the city. But no. Adelaide thought it would be 
so jolly for all to go down en masse. Ned had to 
drive like mad to the livery-stable to get convey- 
ances for them all, and Charlie and I got to the 
station in separate carriages. The engine was 
decorated with evergreen and flags in my honor, 
but the conductor thought Adelaide was the bride, 
and gave her my seat, and I was very nearly left, 
for Ned came driving me up with our slow old 
Pilgrim just as the conductor had given the sig- 
nal for starting. Charlie was on the rear plat- 
form waiting for me. He pulled the cord violent- 
ly, and jerked me on, while Ned gave me a part- 
ing push, My elegant travelling costume was 
torn half off me. How every one laughed! and 
Aunt Sue made a spectacle of me by producing 
her housewife and sewing me up before the as- 
sembled multitude. Then half of the party went 
to the same hotel that we did, and it leaked out 
that we were a newly married couple, and al- 
together it was the most completely mortifying 
and disheartening day of my life.” 

“You poor thing!” laughed Fan. “If you had 
only had a nice competent sister, as I have, to 
take all the worry off your mind, then you could 
have resigned everything to her good providence, 





as I do, and have calmly awaited your fate with 
folded hands.” 

“Yes; if I had had some one to rely upon, I 
might have given my thoughts to more serious 
matters. Or if Charlie had been more conserva- 
tive in his ideas, more punctilious in matters of 
etiquette, he might have helped me out; but he 
did just as every one else does, left everything to 
me, and I had the satisfaction of making a grand 
fiasco of it all. But I will do better by you, Fan. 
You are not to be married until June; that will 
give us plenty of time to complete arrangements. 
The ceremony shall be at St. Andrew’s, and I will 
give you the most recherché of receptions. I am 
very glad the Professor has decided to spend his 
vacation abroad ; it is just the thing for a bridal 
tour. You can have your selection of the young 
men from the graduating class, with whom you 
flirted so unconscionably, for your ushers. To 
think of your receiving all that attention from 
the under-graduates, and then marrying a grave 
professor! It does seem so funny.” 

“But he is not grave at all, Sue; and he is 
very young for his honors. Only thirty, and I 
am twenty-three, a real old girl. You don’t realize 
how time flies.” 

“Well, if he is not old, he is at least dignified 
and formal—good material to work with at the 
start. He would give a certain prestige to any 


occasion. I shall have the satisfaction of seeing 
you married in good style. You will redeem the 
family.” 


Mrs, Hathaway left the room with a flutter of 
drapery, and Fan fell into a muse. Her father 
and mother lived alone now in the old family 
mansion, Isabel was in Europe again, Ned and 
the other boys were out West, whilst she was 
whiling away the winter at Sue’s beautiful home 
in the city. She was weary of society, and she 
wished that summer was nearer, when Alston 
could leave his college duties and claim her. She 
cared as little for ceremony as her Bohemian sis- 
ter Isabel; she wished it all over, and herself 
settled in a home of her own. Home! What a 
delightful sound! Should she ever realize the 
word ? 

There was a ring at the door. The postman 
had brought her letters from her Professor and 
from her mother. 


“Daring Fanny” (wrote the first),—“ I can’t 
wait. June is a long, long way off, for the winter 
is only just begun. Moreover, there is no need 
of waiting. We were idiots to think of it. Mrs. 
Delancey has gone South for the winter, and has 
advertised her lovely home to let, furnished. 
You remember it, do you not? It was at a socia- 
ble there, behind the garnet plush curtains in the 
bow-window, that you told me— The house has 
had its associations for me ever since. I never 
go by it in the evening and see the light stream- 
ing through the stained glass over the hall door 
without fancying that it says to me: ‘I know 
your secret: I’ve a weakness for lovers.’ That 
house is to let, or, rather, it was; it is so no 
longer, for I have rented it. Don’t start and 
drop this paper. The house awaits its mistress. 
I’ve told the kitchen girl that you will appear 
Monday morning. Now don’t say you can’t, for 
I have just received a letter from your mother, 
and the thing is to be. She thinks it decidedly 
the most sensible plan she has heard of lately. 
Why should I spend my evenings in a boarding- 
house for six months longer, when I might toast 
my toes, instead, at my ain fireside? The thing 
is preposterous. I inclose your mother’s letter 
to me, in which you will see that she proposes 
that I bring you to her next Saturday evening. 
We can then be quietly married at church after 
the regular Sunday service, and can start for our 
own home by the early train Monday morning, 
which will land me at the college in time to at- 
tend to my regular classes. I know that your 
sister very kindly intended to make a social event 
of our marriage; but I have a horror of ‘ events,’ 
and, besides, I can’t wait. She must come with 
you, and see the knot properly tied. I will meet 
you both at the Dépot at half past four 
Saturday p.m.” 





The letter from Fan’s mother re-enforced the 
Professor’s plea, and gave a maternal sanction to 
the hasty marriage. Fan ran to her sister’s room, 
only to ascertain that she had gone out in the 
carriage, the maid did not know whither. It was 
Saturday, and half past three in the afternoon ; 
and scribbling a hasty note of explanation, which 
she left upon her sister’s dressing-table, Fan pack- 
ed a hand-bag and departed. She reached the 
station a little too early, and sat in a corner of 
the waiting-room, enjoying watching the people 
come and go, trying to imagine their histories, and 
wondering whether any were going on errands 
like her own, At last the train trundled in. 
There was the usual hubbub of embracing friends, 
importunate cab-drivers, and hurrying travellers. 
She eagerly scanned each passenger who emerged 
from the cars. Her Professor had not come. In- 
experienced in the ways of travel, she began to 
be nervous. She still sat in the corner of the big 
room, outwardly calm, but inwardly quaking. An 
old gentleman by her side, who, like her, had 
watched the crowd with meditative interest, his 
stubby chin resting pensively on the horn handle 
of his umbrella, turned to her and remarked, 
“Such a power of people !—such a power of peo- 
ple! Nary two on’em alike; nary one on ’em 
you ever see afore !” 

At last she stepped to the ticket office and in- 
quired the last train from the college station. 
Yes, one would be in at eight o’clock, but no 
trains going out after that to Edgecliff, her mo- 
ther’s home. Could she not go out at nine o’clock 
to Junction, and catch the night express at 
that point? “ Yes, that was possible ;” and Fan 
sat down again, and waited. The eight-o’clock 
train brought the Professor, weary and anxious. 
He had lost the earlier train, and feared all would 
go wrong in consequence. The idea of the ex- 








press at Junction raised his spirits at once. 
They set out in high glee, only to be delayed by 
the heavy drifting storm sufficiently for their train 
to reach the junction five minutes after the ex- 
press had left. Here was a predicament! They 
stood together upon the platform, stranded, upon 
a stormy Saturday night, in a strange town, 
the last train left for everywhere, and the sta- 
tion-master locking his door for over Sunday. 
There were no carriages in waiting ; and inquiring 
the way for the nearest parsonage, they set out 
for a tramp together through the storm. “ Cour- 
age, Fan,” said the Professor; “there is no way 
out of the mess but to get married as quickly as 
we can,” 

A meek-eyed minister's wife answered their sum- 
mons. Her husband was at home, and sick in 
bed ; not so ill, however, but she thought he might 
marry them, though he had been somewhat de- 
lirious during the day. They might follow her 
into the bedroom; she was sure no license was 
required. And so the Professor in his snow-fleck- 
ed ulster (Fan thought hysterically of her sis- 
ter’s words, “ His presence would give prestige to 
any occasion”) and Fan in her damp rubber wa- 
ter-proof stood together hand in hand by the 
good man’s bedside. Fever had left him a little 
incoherent. He made the Professor promise to 
obey Fan, and Fan to support the Professor, but 
otherwise they were soundly and sacredly mar- 
ried, and the minister’s wife was made to smile 
by a crumpled bill of large amount pressed into 
her thin hand. A telegram announcing the event 
winged its way to Fan’s mother, and a long sleigh- 
ride of twenty-seven miles across the country car- 
ried Fan the next day to her new home. But Mrs. 
Sue Hathaway never, never forgave them their 
unceremonious wedding. 
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CHAPTER VII.—{ Continued.) 


On gaining the deck my first business was to 
get rid of the tar on my hands. This I effected 
by sending the steward to the galley for a little 
slush. Soap and warm water did the rest. Be- 
fore I returned I peeped at the barometer, but 
noticed nothing beyond a little increase in the 
concavity of the mercury. 

“It is very odd,” said Sir Mordaunt, “that you 
can see nothing of the wreck.” 

“She will be further off than we think,” said 
I, “and yet not much further off either; and if 
a man were stationed aloft I should expect to 
hear his hail at any moment. But what is your 
object in running down to her? Do you suppose 
there may be men aboard ?” 

“Yes,” he answered; “that is, if she’s not an 
illusion. I wish you had seen her, though, for 
we don’t want a goose-chase.” He added, sink- 
ing his voice: “‘ What think you of the weather ? 
For my part, I don’t like the look of it at all.” 

It certainly had a portentous appearance, but 
I told him that the worst of it might prove to lie 
in its aspect, as the depression of the mercury was 
very trifling. The afternoon drifted away slowly ; 
but though on three several occasions a man went 
aloft to look for the wreck, she remained invisible. 
Lady Brookes turned to her husband when for the 
third time the report came that there was nothing 
in sight, and said, in her nervous, irritable way, 
“ Mordaunt, if there is no vessel, what could that 
reflection have been ?” 

“There must be a vessel somewhere in that 
direction, my love,” hevanswered. ‘ We are mov- 
ing very slowly, and” (turning to me) “ I suppose, 
Walton, as she has lost the upper portion of her 
masts, and has only a little fragment of sail show- 
ing, we are not likely to see her until she is pret- 
ty close to us.” 

“Ay; and then again,” said I, “ the atmosphere 
is as thick now as it was transparent before.” 
And I turned my eyes into the west, that is, over 
the starboard bow of the schooner, where I noticed 
a gathering darkness that could not be called 
clouds, for there were no vaporous outlines to be 
seen, but rather a shading of the sky, that was 
dark on the water-line, and that lightened softly 
and gradually until it merged into the dusty blue 
that prevailed overhead and down to the sea over 
our stern and quarters. 

About half an hour before we went to dinner 
the light air completely died out. This made the 
swell of the sea all the more unpleasant, and the 
Lady Maud wallowed in it heavily ; but she raised 
no foam now, though sometimes she would dip 
her gunwales so deep that the water burst through 
the scupper-holes in flying jets of spray, as though 
a force-pump were at work behind them. 

Tripshore was now on deck, and when the wind 
failed us he gave orders to strip the yacht of all 
but her foresail and forestay-sail, or standing jib. 
Sir Mordaunt and the ladies were below when this 
was done. I went to the mate, who was always 
very civil to me and well disposed, and spoke to 
him about the mirage. He had heard about it 
from the men, and his opinion was that if the air 
was clear, the wreck would now be in sight. I ask- 
ed him if he thought we were going to have dirty 
weather. He looked around him, and answered 
that the sky was puzzling, and he couldn’t under- 
stand the color of the water. Sighting that sun- 
dog, he said, wasn’t over hopeful, yet there was 
no uneasiness in the glass, which was strange if 
that sky meant anything. He added: “It’s more 
like thunder than wind, I reckon; yet I don’t 
know but what we may get a stiff breeze from 
the westward betwixt this and midnight.” 

“You're ready for it when it comes,” said I, 
glancing at the naked mainmast, 
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“No use letting the vessel knock her canvas to 
bits when it can’t sarve her, sir. Besides, there’s 
no good in keeping such tall spars as them buck- 
ling and jumping. They'd be none the worse 
for housing.” 

I stood a few moments looking at one of the 
big mastiffs, that had jumped on to the taffrail, 
and was barking now and again in a deep angry 
note at the water as it swelled up almost flush 
with the rail when the vessel sank her stern. 
There was something very fine and picturesque 
in the brute’s posture as he balanced himself to 
the tifting and falling, whilst with cocked ears and 
gleaming eyes, and shining fangs just distinguish- 
able under the black leathern-like flesh of his jaws, 
he snapped with a deep-throated note. I called 
to him, being afraid that he would slide overboard 
during one of the heavier dips, upon which the 
fine animal sprang on to the deck, and greeting me 
as he rushed past with a friendly dig of his cold 
moist nose against my hand, tumbled over his 
companion, and the two fell to skylarking about 
the decks. 

Norie wanted to be scientific at dinner, and 
explain the cause of mirages and twin suns. I 
suspected that he had peeped into some book 
upon those subjects whilst dressing, for he talked 
like a man whose ideas were new, But for Miss 
Tuke I believe we should have listened to him; 
but as fast as he began she drew him away art- 
fully, and having interrupted him, spoke to her 
aunt, or asked me or Sir Mordaunt a question. 
So he gave up after a bit, but he took her grace- 
lessness with something more than amiability, 
and fixed such an admiring gaze upon her that 
I noticed Sir Mordaunt and his wife exchange 
glances over it. 

It gradually grew dark as we sat talking and 
eating. They had furled the awning, which en- 
abled us to see through the skylight, and I re- 
marked the lurid tinge in the atmosphere, but 
without commenting upon it, as I guessed by Sir 
Mordaunt’s reserve that he wished me to hold 
back all forebodings in his wife’s presence. He 
and I, however, were, I think, alone in observing 
the increasing shadow. The others put it down 
to the evening; but it was not time for the sun 
to go to bed yet, and the darkness that almost im- 
mediately follows the descent of the luminary in 
the tropics was of a very different complexion 
from the brooding, oppressive, reddish haze that 
had apparently covered the whole sky, and that 
was casting down a hot, faint, obscure light of its 
own, 

“How fearfully the vessel is rolling!’ exclaim- 
ed Lady Brookes. ‘The motion and the heat 
make me feel giddy.” She put her hand to her 
forehead, and Miss Tuke passed a smelling-bottle 
to her. 

“Let me advise you to lie down,” said Norie. 

“My cabin is so hot,” she answered, pee- 
vishly. 

“ Not hotter than it is here, nor even on deck ; 
and you will not feel the motion in your bed, 
Agnes,” said her husband. 

She hesitated, and looked up at the skylight, 
and then seemed to acquiesce. I jumped up to 
offer my arm, for my self-balancing properties 
were better than her husband’s; but I was scarce- 
ly on my feet when a glare of lightning flashed upon 
the skylight, and illuminated us all as though a 
rocket had been sent up, and at the same mo- 
ment an unusually heavy swell striking the vessel, 
rolled her so sharply over that a number of plates, 
glasses, spoons, and such things toppled off the 
table, and fell with a great crash upon the deck. 
Lady Brookes squealed out, and for some min- 
utes all was confusion, for the vessel, having roll- 
ed one way, must come back again, and bury the 
other side of her, whereupon more things fetch- 
ed away from the table, and the din of breaking 
china and glass, and the jingling and clattering 
of the fragments on the deck, were bewildering 
enough. 

“There is not the least occasion to be alarmed, 
Agnes,” exclaimed Sir Mordaunt, holding by the 
table, having been absolutely unable to rise from 
his chair during that wild and unexpected roll of 
the vessel. ‘ Walton, you know that in these 
tropical climates lightning is as common as sun- 
shine, and not a jot more harmful.” 

“ Perfectly true,” shouted. “In the Malacca 
Straits I have been able to read a book right 
through my watch on deck by the incessant play 
of the lightning.” 

Here Miss Tuke went to her aunt, and began to 
coax her to lie down. Sir Mordaunt added his 
voice, and Norie backed him, and at last she 
yielded, and disappeared with her husband and 
niece, whilst Norie withdrew to his own cabin, 
and the steward grovelled about on the floor, 
picking up the broken china and glass. _I finish- 
ed my wine, preparatory to going on deck. Pre- 
sently Sir Mordaunt returned, looking very much 
annoyed, 

“Now, Walton, what think you is the next 
joke?” said he. ‘Her ladyship’s maid has tum- 
bled into her own bed, and lies with the sheet 
over her head, quivering like a jelly in an earth- 
quake. She’s afraid of the lightning, and you 
may hear her declaring in a stifled cry that she 
wouldn’t show her nose to save her life.” 

“ Lady Brookes can do without her, I dare say,” 
I answered, laughing. ‘“ But in a time of real 
danger all these quiverings and hidings wouldn't 
sweeten misfortune, Sir Mordaunt—eh ?” 

“Don’t for Heaven’s sake talk of danger, real 
or imaginary !” he said, sending a glance through 
the skylight.—“ Steward, when you have collect- 
ed that mess, light the lamps, will you? And 
get my water-proof coat ready to hand to me 
when I call for it.” 

We lighted our cigars and went on deck. 
There should have been at least another hour of 
daylight left; but it was already as dark as even- 
ing, though I did not take particular notice of 
this until I reached the deck, as my eyes had got 
used insensibly to the gradual infolding of the 
gloom whilst we sat at dinner. Looking up, i 





saw that the sky overhead and in the west was 
covered by a curtain of dense vapor, which, owing, 
I suppose, to the light of the westering sun, was 
of a deep, forbidding, bronze-like hue over our 
masts, though it brightened into an ugly and sal- 
low orange toward the east, where the vapor was 
not so dense; but in the west the sky was like 
a pall of motionless smoke, thick, bluish, most 
portentous and sinister. The sun was behind it, 
and totally hidden, Under this frightful heaven 
—for frightful it truly was—lay the sickly heav- 
ing sea, almost black in the western shadow, but 
drawing out into its ghastly sallow green as it 
stretched away under the lighter sky of the east. 

“Tt is long since I saw such a sight as this,” 
said I to Sir Mordaunt. “It will be black as ink 
presently.” 

Another sharp flash of lightning shot out of 
the smoky thickness in the west, and I marked 
the spark whirl zigzag across that part of the 
sky—a perfect fork of wire-like flame—and van- 
ish in the sea. We listened, but no thunder fol- 
lowed, 

“T don’t like that silence,” exclaimed Sir Mor- 
daunt, uneasily. “If that flash was so far off 
that the thunder it made is inaudible, what will 
the lightning be when it’s overhead ?” 

“I'd as soon be in a vessel as anywhere else 
in a thunder-storm,” said I. “ How rarely you 
hear of a ship being struck! The masts and 
spars offer so many points that the lightning is 
scattered by them.” 

Purchase and Tripshore were both on deck, 
and most of the men, this being the second dog- 
watch, though it was probably the heat and the 
appearance of the weather that held them in a 
crowd forward, puffing at sooty tobacco-pipes, 
and constantly looking up and around. The 
gloom increased every moment as the sun sank 
deeper and deeper into the darkness in the west 
on its way behind the sea, and very soon the lurid 
orange tint went out of the sky, the water-line— 
nay, the deep itself—grew indistinguishable, the 
outline of the little vessel faded, and there was 
nothing to relieve the eye but the binnacle lamp 
that filled the air with a soft haze, and the illu- 
minated skylights, and the bull’s-eyes in the decks 
over the berths, which twinkled like glow-worms 
from the lamp-light under them. 

The yacht labored heavily upon the swell, and 
the small canvas that was exposed on her flapped 
heavily. The creaking and groaning were start- 
ling, for the silence upon the sea was profound, 
and there was no other sound but what came 
from the vessel, whose plunging and wallowing 
filled the air with the loud gurgling and sobbing 
of water—most unpleasant noises to hear in that 
darkness. There was no more lightning; but 
the heat! it made me feel as if I were stricken 
with a raging fever. I went to look at the com- 
pass, to see where the yacht’s head had swung 
to, and perceiving a figure standing a little distance 
behind the fellow at the wheel, I took it to be 
Tripshore. 

“What do you think this is going to be ? 
a tempest, I hope,” said I. 

“Tf a tempest’s thunder an’ lightning, then it’s 
a tempest that’s coming,” answered a deep wheezy 
voice, that gave me to know I had addressed old 
Purchase. 

I could see nothing of him but his outline ; but 
no sooner did he open his mouth than the same 
spirituous smell I had before detected in him 
filled the air. 

“ A tempest generally comprises wind,” said I, 
willing to test his condition by a little discourse. 
“ But so old and experienced a sailor as you should 
be able to predict the weather as faithfully as a 
barometer.” 

“Tt "ud be a poor job if I couldn’t tel! the 
weather better than a b’rometer,” he answered, 
shuffling his feet about, and talking with a cer- 
tain thickness of voice, which the fumes he dis- 
tributed around him found a complete reason for. 
“What I says is, b’rometers be damned. I never 
was shipmates with one afore I took charge here, 
and if any man can say he’s seen me looking at 
it for the purpose o’ guessin’ the weather, Ill 
give him leave to make me swaller the mercury 
init. Isn’t that right, Tom Hunter?” 

This was addressed to the man at the wheel, 
who, seeing the indecorousness of the skipper’s 
language in my presence, and guessing his con- 
dition, and being evidently surprised by this sud- 
den appeal, answered with a short uneasy laugh. 
That laugh, however, appeared to serve as a hint 
to the old man ; for, without ceremony, he shuffled 
away to the other side of the deck, or, at least, 
to some place where he was clean out of sight. 
I went forward a few steps. 

“Ts that you, Mr.. Tripshore ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Do you know that Mr. Purchase is the worse 
for drink again ?” 

He made no answer. 

“Tt’s an abominable state of things,” said I, 
“that in the eye of such a night as this the skip- 
per of a vessel full of human beings, who look 
to his skill and judgment for guidance and safety, 
can not keep himself sober. I shall certainly 
speak to Sir Mordaunt about him, though not 
now, as I want this storm to pass away first. I 
noticed that you have the whole foresail set. If 
there should be a cyclone in that blackness—and 
you should be prepared for the worst—you will 
be showing a whole ocean of cloths too much for 
the first outfly. Why not close-reef it whilst 
there is no wind ?” 

“T named that to Mr. Purchase, sir,’ answered 
Tripshore, “ but he said no.” 

“ He’s too drunk to know what he says,” I ex- 
claimed, warmly. “Go and reason with him. 
If he refuses, give the order yourself. I'll take 
care you are supported.” Here Sir Mordaunt, 
who was standing somewhere forward of the star- 
board main-rigging, called to me: 

“What's the matter, Walton? I hear your 
voice buzzing like a bumble-bee’s. Anything 
wrong ?” 


Not 





“T was merely exchanging a few words with 
Mr. Tripshore,” I replied. 

“T’ve been watching a strange object in the 
water. Look now! do you see it?” As he said 
this the side of the deck we occupied swung into 
a hollow, and the water stood up close ; and about 
a fathom away I saw the outline of a large fish 
revealed by a glancing of phosphorus that dimly 
shone around it, so as to make it seem like a lu- 
minous shape as it stealthily sailed, apparently 
within six inches of the surface, toward the bows 
of the yacht. “Is it a shark, Walton?” 

“Yes, that should be a shark,” I replied. 

We watched it until the light it made was no 
longer visible. 

“It’s a great pity that those brutes can not be 
put to a use, like the whale or the seal. There’d 
be some chance of their becoming extinct then in 
a few generations,” said Sir Mordaunt, lighting 
another cigar; and raising his eyes, he rapped 
out: “I say, Walton, just look overhead! It is 
the very quintessence of night kept from falling 
by our mast-heads. What fearful, unspeakable, 
unsearchable blackness! What’s become of the 
lightning, think you ?” 

“We shall have it presently,” I answered, 
wondering if Tripshore was doing as I had re- 
quested. 

Sir Mordaunt approached the skylight, and 
called to the steward in a soft voice to hand him 
up his water-proofs. I requested the man to get 
mine too; and while I stood waiting, old Pur- 
chase went forward, shuffling along the deck like a 
fisherman, and I heard his thick gruff notes order- 
ing the watch to lower the foresail and close-reef it. 
This eased my mind. As I bent down to take 
my oil-skin from the steward, Norie came out of 
his berth. 

“ How’s the weather, Walton ?” he called, look- 
ing up. 

“ Black,” I answered. 

“Ts it going to rain?” said he. 

“T reckon it is,” said I. 

“Then here goes for volume the second,” said 
he, and he very wisely bundled back to his cabin. 

If the storm was not right overhead, it was as- 
suredly not very far off. I never remember a 
more uncomfortable time. The breathless si- 
lence, the voluminous heaving of the black wa- 
ter, the impenetrable blackness, were sufficiently 
subduing; but the worst sensation was the feel- 
ing of expectation that the ponderous, brooding 
shadow excited—the wonder what was going to 
happen—whether it would open and let down an 
ocean of flame, or whether there was a gale be- 
hind it, or whether it would pass away as breath- 
lessly as it had come up. 

But our doubts were soon resolved. We had 
scarcely shipped our water-proof coats when some 
rain fell. Each drop was as big as an egg, and 
though the fall did not last longer than a man 
could count twenty, yet so great was the weight 
of the drops that the deck boomed to the fall. 
Then came a pause, with nothing breaking the 
silence but the gushing sounds of water sluicing 
out of the scupper-holes into the sea. I was in 
the act of addressing Sir Mordaunt, when a flash 
of lightning of the very color of sunlight struck 
through the blackness; nay, had the sun himself 
looked out in his full glory, he could not have 
spread a more piercing, wide-spread splendor. It 
was like looking at the yacht and the sea in the 
light of full noontide. How the eye could mas- 
ter so many objects in that breathless gush of 
yellow flame I can not tell, but I could not have 
seen more had five minutes been allowed me. 
The masts, the line of bulwarks, the group of 
men standing motionless near the foremast in a 
crouching posture, some of them with their hands 
to their eyes, the whole sea black as ink, leaning 
its sharp ebon circle against the sulphur-colored 
radiant heaven—all these things I saw in that 
one second, and then the darkness was insuffer- 
able, thick as dense folds of midnight vapor, not 
a stir nor moan of air in it, of an opacity that 
made me pant, as though the black envelop- 
ment suffocated me. The flash fell from right 
overhead, and it seemed that the crash must fol- 
low before the blaze went out. This expectation 
made the two or three seconds of silence that fol- 
lowed appear as long as a minute; but then came 
the most ear-splitting roar that had ever deafened 
me. A crash indeed, not a succession of peals, 
but one stupendous, unechoing explosion, that, 
smiting the oily surface of the water, boomed 
away in a dreadful roar, sinking and sinking its 
cadence until it became a soft melodious echo in 
the distance. But scarce had it faded when an- 
other sun-bright flash filled the sky. This liber- 
ated the rain, and it came down in a sheet, and 
the deck was so covered with immense hailstones 
that it was like treading on shingle. And now, 
as if two squadrons of aerial line-of-battle ships 
were engaging one another immediately over us, 
the air was filled with whizzing darts and lances 
of flames, dazzling crimson and yellow sparks, 
wild zigzag streams of fire, very showers of it, 
which filled the water with their tumultuous re- 
flection, until it seemed that a thunder-storm was 
raging under as well as over us. And the thun- 
der was as ceaseless. I could not have counted 
two between the explosions. The fierce, frenzied 
rattling, the ponderous booming, the sudden 
sharp explosion, mingled together and combined 
to produce one dreadful uproar. But all this 
while there was not a breath of air. The rain 
fell down in perfectly perpendicular streams, as 
could be seen by the lightning that kept the heavy 
sheet of water sparkling like the surface of a tall 
cascade in the sunshine. 

In the very thick of the hullabaloo I heard a 
woman’s voice shrieking. 

“Hark!” I shouted to Sir Mordaunt, as we 
stood together close against the starboard quar- 
ter-boat; and we ran, splashing and floundering, 
over to the companion. The yelling and squeal- 
ing below might well have made any one believe 
that murder was doing down there; and the in- 
| cessant crashing of the thunder, and the fierce 


’ 








lightning that kept the whole sky flaming, gave 
these female shrieks a character very fit indeed 
to thicken the senses and make goose-flesh of 
one’s skin. 

(To BE CONTINURD.] 





Jewel Casket. 
See illustration on page 149 
Tur casket is covered with red plush, which is or- 
namented on the cover with a monogram embroidered 
in satin and stem stitch with ld thread and fine 
bullion, and lined with quilted red satin; it is provided 
with gold-plated lock, feet, clasps, and handles. 
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Fans and Jewelry.—Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 149 

Fig. 1 represents a cream-colored satin fan on which 
is a painting of a pastoral scene. The sticks are of 
ivory. The fan Fig. 2 is of black satin, mounted on 
ebony sticks, with silver ornaments. The satin leaf is 
studded with steel spangles of various shapes and 
sizes, those near the edge being set in close raight 
rows to form a border. Fig. 4 represents an antique 
Egyptian necklace in silver. The armlet to match it 
is shown in Fig. 3. 











Monograms, Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrat age 149. 





Turse monograms, which are suit 
handkerchiefs, are worked with fine 
ton in satin, overcast, and stem stitcl 
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Evening Dresses.—Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrat page 149, 

Tne dress Fig. 1 is of turquoise blue faille and bro- 
cade combined, with facings of claret-colored velvet 
and a white lace drapery. The skirt, which is cut with 
a quarter train, is bordered all around with a narrow 
faille side-pleating, which is surmounted by three sim- 
ilar pleatings on the train, and by a box-p! 
the front and sides, the pleats of which are tacked 
down, showing the claret-colored facing. Thedr apery 
is partly of faille and partly brocade, with here and 
there a claret-colored facing. A white lace scarf is 
festooned diagonally across the front, starting from 
the top of the left side as shown in Fig and termi- 
nating among the drapery low on the right. A tucker 
of similar lace fills out the pointed brocade bodice at 
the top. A garland of wild roses extends diagonally 
downward from the left shoulder, and a spray is fast- 
ened on the small hanging pocket. The short trained 
skirt of the dress Fig. 2 is trimmed with two pleatings 
of cream-colored striped gauze edged with lace, which 
are surmounted on the front and sides by a drapery of 
~ cream-colored gauze edged with wider lace. 

tach row of lace falis over a garnet plush fold, which 

is set beneath it on the foundation ekirt. The upper 
part of the front of the skirt is faced with garnet 
plush, which is veiled by striped gauze draperies edged 
with lace. The back drapery, shown in Fig. 4, is of 
plain cream gauze. The low-necked bodice-waist is 
trimmed with plush folds and lace. A long garland 
of roses and tulips is fastened on the left side, and falls 
over the train. A short spray is on each shoulder. 
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ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

E. K.—The Mother Hubbard cape reaches low on the 
bust, but not to the waist line. We can not alter the 
time of sending your Bazar so that it may reach you 
on Friday instead of Saturday. 

Mes. C. 8.—Black nuns’ veiling and grenadine dresses 
will be appropriate for you in the spring in San Anto- 
nio, and you should add white crepe lisse pleatings 
and collars of white organdy. You can continue to 
wear your crape bonnets to the end of the year with- 
out veils; or, if they are too heavy for your climate, 
get chip or English straw with crape Alsacian bows 
for trimming, and gros grain ribbon strings. Read 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 4, Vol. XV., for hints 
about mourning dress. 

Hazet Eyrs.—A plain Jersey basque, with a skirt 
trimmed across the front with puffs and Spanish lace 
frills alternating, also a puffed panier and full back 
drapery, will be the best design for your black silk dress 
that must be worn in the spring and summer. Con- 
sult a good hair-dealer about your switch. We can 
not advise you. 

Mavup.—Gentlemen wearing mourning dress do use 
black-edged stationery. Put a few drops of ammonia 
in the water you bathe your hands in to prevent per- 
spiration. 

APPRECIATIVE Sunscoriper.—Get watered silk to com- 
bine with your black cashmere. 

Cc. A. M.—An illustration of the Worth mantle in 
Bazar No. 9, Vol. XV., will be the best model for your 
black satin merveilleux garment. Trim it with Span- 
ish lace, jet, or full ruches of passementerie. This is 
an excellent time to purchase a cloak, especially fur 
cloaks, as they are cheaper than at the beginning of 
the season. The square sleeves and partly fitted long 
cloaks are a safe choice. 

Lena.—A gentleman's full-dresa suit for a wedding 
is a black cloth swallow-tail coat, black cloth vest—not 
a white one—and black doeskin pantaloons. For the 
travelling suit he might use a Cheviot suit, or else his 
morning coat of black cloth, vest to match, and dark 
gray trousers. 

J. L.—Dress-coats and white vests are worn at balls. 
Most gentlemen, however, prefer black vests. 

H. L. L.—We do not know what you mean by a 
** coffee” for five-o’clock tea. The white cloth is need. 
The red cloth is only used under white drawn lace- 
work cloths to show the pattern of the work. 

Tur “ Bazar” Frenv.—At an eight-o’clock break- 
fast (which is unconscionably early for fashion) bon- 
nets would be worn by the invited guests; a call would 
be expected afterward, but at a much later hour. It is 
neither proper nor elegant to atidress a note, “* Mra. 
John Brown, present,” nor “*Mrs, John Brown, ad- 
dressed.” The proper form would be, “ Mrs. John 
Brown, No. 2 East Sunderland Street,” or ‘* Mrs. John 
Brown, Peoria,” or whatever her address might be. 

M. V. A.—It is not necessary or proper for a lady to 
assist a gentleman to put on his overcoat at the play 
or at home, unless he is a cripple, or disabled by ill- 
ness, and it would be apt to embarrass the gentleman. 
A servant may assist him in the hall, but a lady should 
never volunteer such help, unless the gentleman is 
physically unable to struggle into his garment, either 
at home or abroad. 

Fourteen Years’ Susscrtser.—The game of Com- 
merce must be learned from a book. We do not give 
the formula of games. The prizes are always furnished 
by the hostess. The number of players it is impossi- 
ble to limit. 

Henrirrra.—Finger-bowls are used at breakfast and 
lunch as well as dinner at most well-conducted houses 
now, a8 they are very refreshing and convenient, espe- 
cially after eating fruit; a small doyley is placed under 
the bowl, and next the plate. It is not considered ne- 
cessary to call after a four-o’clock tea if you leave your 
card in the hall. This entertainment has been resorted 
to as a means to simplify the necessary visiting of a 
visitor. It is always proper to call after a party, or if 
you have not been able to attend the tea, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XV., NO. 10. 








HER ANTIQUE RING. 


(The latest novelty in engagement rings is a single 
diamond in some curious and old-fashioned setting. 
A genuine specimen of the antique, which has been for 
a length of time in the gentleman's family, is very chic.) 


A rate young thing amid surroundings old— 

Old pictures, carving, and the chase’s trophies. 
Dark eyes looked down on her from frames of gold— 
The brave Sir John's, the gentle Lady Sophy'’s— 
While she stood there as though she would invoke 

A charm from something in her hand that glistened. 
Silent a space she stood; then low she spoke. 
I lingered near and listened. 


“Three hundred years, O most revered of rings, 
You've seen of this old world, its fray and fretting— 

Three hundred summers, autumns, winters, springs, 
Since first the goldsmith wrought your antique set- 

ting. 

Oh, omme the first scenes which your one bright eye 
Must have beheld, in British realms avd Spanish, 

What time men heard our Queen the world defy, 

Or madcap Essex banish! 


‘‘Mayhap you saw one, more than woman fair, 
More than all women by misfortune hounded ; 
Gazed on those charms like which none otherwhere 

Mankind has seen—which faithful hearts surrounded, 
But failed to save—though in her latter days, 
When that sweet brow the clouds of grief had shaded, 
When 'mid the gloom of sorrow’s night the rays 
Of Mary's star had faded. 


“ As on the wall their lineaments I trace, 
Who of the name I'd bear have been the bearer, 
So, with your facets gleaming at my face, 
Somehow the history of your former wearer 
I read reflected in you: how yon dame, 
Of mien so mild, of soft eyes and pathetic, 
Shameless and ‘faithless, bid unfaith and shame, 
And passed for an ascetic. 


“Then Lady Betty, rosy-cheeked, full-lipped, 
Voluptuous, languid, like all Hogarth’s rabble. 
Ne’er once from virtue’s articles she tripped, 
But would in articles of virtu dabble. 
See, amid china piled on all the shelves, 
She sits in wide-hooped skirts of satin pearly; 
Her chocolate sips while clocks are sounding twelves— 
An hour she reckons early. 


** And here’s his great-great-grandmamma! They say, 

Although she looks so countrified and simple, 
She'd half the Tory party ’neath her sway; 

Not Macchiavelli could resist that dimple. 
So, when the members all at autumn-tide 

From politics to sport would change the venre, 
On changes oft this lady would decide 

In Parliament's next menu. 


“Prophetic powers they say that in this room 
You have for maid betrothéd or for lover: 
Tell this, your latest questioner, to whom 
She shali be like of those who hang above her. 
Is sinning saint, or honest flirt, her lot? 
Will she yon queen of politics resemble ? 
And will she live beloved, die unforgot—” 
I hear the sweet voice tremble. 


My love, each hand that erst this ring would wear, 
Rach lover who, with tenderest of phrases 
And most sweet-sounding words, has placed it there, 
They all are cold and dead beneath the daisies. 
No seeking will the Future’s secret win; 
By predecessors round you be persuaded 
That we shall langh, and weep, and sin, 
Then die, as they did. 





(Begun in Harrre’s Bazar No. 51, Vol. XTV.] 


MARION FAY. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Avrnor or “ Docror Tuorne,” “Is He Porrnsoy?” 


“Tur Doxr's Cutpren,” “ Joun Catmieats,” 
* Ornvey Farm,” “Tux Warpen,” Eto. 
— ————— _ 





CHAPTER XXV. 
MARION’S VIEWS ABOUT MARRIAGE. 


Wuewn Lord Hampstead shut the door behind 
him, Marion went slowly up the stairs to Mrs. 
Roden, who had returned to her drawing-room. 
When she entered, her friend was standing near 
the door, with anxiety plainly written on her 
face—with almost more than anxiety. She took 
Marion by the hand, and kissing her, led her to 
the sofa, 

“J would have stopped him if I could,” she 
said. 

“ Why should you have stopped him ?” 

“Such things should be considered more.” 

“He had made it too late for considering to 
be of service. I knew—I almost knew—that he 
would come.” 

“You did?” 

“T can tell myself now that I did, though I 
could not say it even to myself before.” There 
was a smile on her face as she spoke, and though 
her color was heightened, there was none of that 
peculiar flush which Mrs. Roden so greatly feared 


to see. Nor was there any special excitement in 
her manner. There was no look either of awe or 
of triumph. She seemed to take it as a matter 


of course, quite as much at least as any Lady 
Amaldina could have done, who might have been 
justified by her position in expecting that some 
young noble eldest son would fling himself at her 
feet. 

“ And are you ready with your answer?” Ma- 
rion turned her eyes toward her friend, but made 
no immediate reply. “My darling girl—for you 
in truth are very dear to me—much thought 
should be given to such an appeal as that before 
any answer is made.” 

“T have thought.” 

“ And are you ready ?” 

“T think so. Dear Mrs. Roden, do not look at 

me like that. If I do not say more to tell you 
immediately, it is because I am not, perhaps, quite 
sure; not sure of the reasons I may have to give. 
I will come to you to-morrow, and then I will tell 
you.” ‘ 
” There was room, then, at any rate, for hope. 
If the girl had not quite resolved to grasp at the 
high destiny offered to her, it was still her friend’s 
duty to say something that might influence her. 

“Marion dear!” 

“Say all that you think, Mrs. Roden. Surely 

















you know that I know that whatever may come 
from you will come in love. I have no mother, 
and to whom can I go better than to you to fill a 
mother’s place ?” 

“Dear Marion, it is thus I feel toward you. 
What I would say to you I would say to my own 
child. There are great differences in the ranks 
of men,” 

“T never felt that.” 

“ And though I do in my honest belief think 
that the best and honestest of God’s creatures 
are not always to be found among so-called no- 
bles, yet I think that a certain great respect 
should be paid to those whom chance has raised 
to high places.” 

“Do I not respect him ?” 

“T hope so. But perhaps you may not show 
it best by loving him.” 

“ As to that, it is a matter in which one can, 
perhaps, hardly control one’s self. If asked for 
love, it will come from you like water from a fount- 
ain. Unless it be so, then it can not come atall.” 

“ That surely is a dangerous doctrine for a young 
woman.” 

“Young women, I think, are compassed by 
many dangers,” said Marion; “and I know but 
one way of meeting them.” 

“What way is that, dear ?” 

“T will tell you, if I can find how to tell it, to- 
morrow.” 

“There is one point, Marion, on which I feel 
myself bound to warn you, as I endeavored also 
to warn him. To him my words seemed to have 
availed nothing; but you, I think, are more rea- 
sonable. Unequal marriages never make happy 
either the one side or the other.” 

“T hope I may do nothing to make him un- 
happy.” 

“Unhappy for a moment you must make him; 
for a month perhaps, or for a year; though it 
were for years, what would that be to his whole 
life ?” 

“ For years ?”’ said Marion. ‘“ No, not for years. 
Would it be more than for days, do you think ?” 

“T can not tell what may be the nature of the 
young man’s heart—nor can you, But as to that 
it can not be your duty to take much thought. 
Of his lasting welfare you are bound to think.” 

“Oh yes; of that certainly. Of that above all 
things.” 

“] mean as to this world. Of what may come 
afterward to one so little known we here can 
hardly dare to speak, or even tothink. Buta girl, 
when she has been asked to marry a mat, is 
bound to think of his welfare in this life.” 

“T can not but think of his eternal welfare 
also,” said Marion. 

“ Unequal marriages are always unhappy,” said 
Mrs. Roden, repeating her great argument. 

“ Always ?” 

“T fear so. Could you be happy if his great 
friends, his father and his step-mother, and all 
those high-born lords and ladies who are con- 
nected with him—could you be happy if they 
frowned on you?” 

““What would their frowns be to me? If he 
smiled, I should be happy. If the world were 
light and bright to him, it would certainly be 
light and bright to me.” 

“TI thought so once, Marion. I argued with 
myself once just as you are arguing now.” 

“ Nay, Mrs. Roden, I am hardly arguing.” 

“Tt was just so that I spoke to myself, saying 
that the joy which I took in a man’s love would 
certainly be enough for my happiness. But oh, 
alas! I fell to the ground. I will tell you now 
more of myself than I have told any one for 
many a year, more even than I have told George. 
I will tell you because I know that I can trust 
your faith.” 

“ Yes, you can trust me,” said Marion. 

“T also married greatly—greatly, as the world’s 
honors are concerned. In mere rank I stood as 
a girl higher perhaps than you do now. But I 
was lifted out of my own degree, and in accepting 
the name which my husband gave me I assured 
myself that I would do honor to it by my con- 
duct. Idid it no dishonor; but my marriage was 
most unfortunate.” 

“Was he good ?” asked Marion. 

“He was weak. Are you sure that Lord Hamp- 
stead is strong? He was fickle-hearted. Can 
you be sure that Lord Hampstead will be constant 
amidst the charms of others whose manners will 
be more like his own than yours can be ?” 

“T think he would be constant,” said Marion. 

“Because you are ready to worship him who 
has condescended to step down from his high 
pedestal and worship you. Is it not so?” 

“It may be that it is so,” said Marion. 

“ Ah, yes, my child. It may be that it is so. 
And then, think of what may follow—not only 
for him, but for you also; not only for you, but 
for him also. Broken hearts, crushed ambitions, 
hopes all dead, personal dislikes, and perhaps 
hatred.” 

“ Not hatred—not hatred.” 

“T lived to be hated, and why not another?” 
Then she was silent, and Marion, rising from her 
seat, kissed her, and went away to her home. 

She had very much to think of. Though she 
had declared that she had almost expected this 
offer from her lover, still it could not be that the 
Quaker girl, the daughter of Zachary Fay, Messrs. 
Pogson & Littlebird’s clerk, should not be astound- 
ed by having such an offer from such a suitor as 
Lord Hampstead. . But in truth the glory of the 
thing was not very much to her... It was some- 
thing, no doubt. It must be something to a girl 
to find that her own personal charms have suf- 
ficed to lure down from his lofty perch the top- 
most bird of them all. That Marion was open to 
some such weakness may be acknowledged of 
her. But of the coronet, of the diamonds, of the 
lofty title and high seats, of the castle and the 
parks and well-arranged equipages, of the rich 
dresses, of the obsequious servants and fawning 
world that would be gathered around her, it may 
be said that she thought not at all. She had in 














her short life seen one man who had pleased her 
ear and her eye, and had touched her heart; and 
that one man had instantly declared himself to 
be all her own. That made her bosom glow with 
some feeling of triumph. 

That same evening she abruptly told the whole 
story to her father. “Father,” she said, “ Lord 
Hampstead was here to-day.” 

“ Here, in this house ?” 

“Not in this house. But I met him at our 
friend’s, whom I went to see, as is my custom al- 
most daily.” 

“Tam glad he came not here,” said the Quaker. 

“ Why should you be glad?” 

To this the Quaker made no answer. 

“His purpose was to have come here. 
to see me that he came.” 

“To see thee?” 

“Father, the young lord has asked me to be 
his wife.” 

“ Asked thee to be his wife !” 

“Yes, indeed. Have you not often heard that 
young men may be infatuated? It has chanced 
that I have been the Cinderella for his eyes.” 

“ But thou art no princess, child.” 

“And therefore am unfit to mate with this 
prince. I could not answer him at once, father. 
It was too sudden for me to find the words. And 
the place was hardly fitting. But I have found 
them now.” 

“What words, my child ?” 

“T will tell him with all respect and deference 
—nay, I will tell him with some love, for I love 
him—that it will become him to look for his wife 
elsewhere.” 

“ Marion,” said the Quaker, who was somewhat 
moved by those things which had altogether fail- 
ed with the girl herself—“ Marion, must it be 
so?” 

“Father, it must certainly be so.” 

“And yet thou lovest him ?” 

“Though I were dying for his love, it must 
be so.” 

“Why, my child, why? As far as I saw the 
young man, he is good and gracious, of great pro- 
mise, and like to be true-hearted.” 

“Good, and gracious, and true-hearted! Oh 
yes. And would you have it that I should bring 
such a one as that to sorrow—perhaps to dis- 
grace ?” 

““Whytosorrow? Why todisgrace? Wouldst 
thou be more likely to disgrace a husband than 
one of those painted Jezebels who know no wor- 
ship but that of their faded beauty? Thou hast 
not answered him, Marion ?” 

“No, father. He is to come on Friday for my 
answer.” 

“Think of it yet again, my child. Three days 
are no time for considering a matter of such mo- 
ment. Bid him leave you for ten days further.” 

“Tam ready now,” said Marion. 

“And yet thou lovest him! That is not true 
to nature. Marion, I would not bid thee take a 
man’s hand because he is rich and great if thou 
couldst not give him thy heart in return. I would 
not have thee break any law of God or man for 
the glitter of gold or tinsel of rank. But the 
good things of this world, if they be come by 
honestly, are good. And the love of an honest 
man, if thou lovest him thyself in return, is not 
of the less worth because he stands high in wealth 
and in honor.” 

“Shall I think nothing of him, father 2” 

“ Yea, verily; it will be thy duty to think of 
him, almost exclusively of him—when thou shalt 
be his wife.” 

“Then, father, shall I never think of him.” 

“‘ Wilt thou pay no heed to my words, so as to 
crave from him further time for thought?” 

“Not a moment. Father, thou must not be 
angry with thy child for this. My own feelings 
tell me true. My own heart, and my own heart 
alone, can dictate to me what I shall say to him. 
There are reasons—” 

“What reasons ?” 

“There are reasons why my mother’s daugh- 
ter should not marry this man.” Then there 
came a cloud across his brow, and he looked at 
her as though almost overcome by his anger. It 
seemed as though he strove to speak, but he sat 
for a while in silence. Then, rising from his chair, 
he left the room, and did not see her again that 
night. 

This was on a Tuesday; on the Wednesday he 
did not speak to her on the subject. The Thurs- 
day was Christmas-day, and she went to church 
with Mrs. Roden. Nor did he on that day allude 
to the matter, but on the evening she made to 
him a little request. ‘To-morrow, father, is a 
holiday, is it not, in the City ?” 

“So they tell me. I hate such tomfooleries. 
When I was young a man might be allowed to 
earn his bread on all lawful days of the week. 
Now he is expected to spend the wages he can 
not earn in drinking and shows.” 

“Father, you must leave me here alone after 
our dinner. He will come for his answer.” 

“And you will give it?” 

“ Certainly, father, certainly. Do not question 
me further, for it must be as I told you.” Then 
he left her as he had done before; but he did not 
urge her with any repetition of his request. 

This was what occurred between Marion and 
her father; but on the Wednesday she had gone 
to Mrs. Roden as she had promised, and then 
explained her purpose more fully than she had 
before been able to do. “I have come, you see,” 
she said, smiling. ‘I might have told you all at 
once, for I have changed nothing of my mind 
since first he spoke to me all so suddenly in the 
passage down stairs.” 

“ Are you so sure of yourself ?” 

“Quite sure—quite sure. Do you think I 
would hurt him ?” 

“No, no. You would not, I know, do so will- 
ingly.” 

“And yet I must hurt him a little. 
will hurt him just a little.” 
at her. 
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all! If I could bid him be a man, so that it 
should wound him only fora short time !” 

“What wound!” 

“Did you think that I could take him—I, the 
daughter of a City clerk, to go and sit in his halls, 
and shame him before all the world, because he 
had thought fit to make me his wife? Never!” 

“Marion! Marion!” 

“Because he has made a mistake which has 
honored me, shall I mistake also so as to dishon- 
or him? Because he has not seen the distance, 
shall I be blind to it? He would have given 
himself up for me. Shall I not be able to make 
a sacrifice? To such a one as I am, to sacrifice 
myself is all that I can do in the world.” 

“Ts it such a sacrifice ?” 

“Could it be that I should not love him? 
When such a one comes, casting his pearls about, 
throwing sweet odors through the air, whispering 
words which are soft-sounding as music in the 
heavens, whispering them to me, casting them at 
me, turning on me the laughing glances of his 
young eyes, how could I help to love him? Do 
you remember when for a moment he knelt al- 
most at my feet, and told me that I was his 
friend, and spoke to me of his hearth? Did you 
think that that did not move me?” 

“So soon, my child—so soon ?” 

“In a moment. Is it not so that it is done al- 
ways ?” 

“Hearts are harder than that, Marion.” 

“ Mine, I think, was so soft just then that the 
half of his sweet things would have ravished it 
from my bosom. But I feel for myself that there 
are two parts in me. Though the one can melt 
away, and pass altogether from my control, can 
gush like water that runs out and can not be 
checked, the other has something in it of hard 
substance which can stand against blows, even 
from him.” 

“ What is that something, Marion ?” 

“Nay, I can not name it. I think it be another 
heart, of finer substance, or it may be it is wo- 
man’s pride, which will suffer all things rather 
than hurt the one it loves. I know myself. No 
words from him, no desire to see his joy, as he 
would be joyful, if I told him that I could give 
him all he asks, no longing for all his love could 
do for me, shall move me one tittle. He shall tell 
himself to his dying day that the Quaker girl, be- 
cause she loved him, was true to his interests.” 

“My child! my child!” said Mrs, Roden, taking 
Marion in her arms. 

“Do you think that I do not know—that I 
have forgotten? Was it nothing to me to see 
my—mother die, and her little ones? Do I not 
know that I am not, as others are, free to wed, 
not a lord like that, but even one of my own 
standing? Mrs. Roden, if I can live till my poor 
father shall have gone before me, so that he may 
not be left alone when the weakness of age shall 
have come upon him, then—then I shall be satis- 
fied to follow them. No dream of loving had 
ever crossed my mind. He has come, and with- 
out my mind, the dream has been dreamed. I 
think that my lot will be happier so than if I had 
passed away without any feeling such as that I 
have now. Perhaps he will not marry till I am 
gone.” 

“Would that hurt you so sorely ?” 

“Tt ought not. It shall not. It will be well 
that he should marry, and I will not wish to cause 
him evil. He will have gone away, and I shall 
hardly know of it. Perhaps they will not tell 
me.” Mrs. Roden could only embrace her, sob- 
bing, wiping her eyes with piteousness. “ But I 
will not begrudge aught of the sacrifice,” she con- 
tinued. “ There is nothing, I think, sweeter than 
to deny one’s self all things for love. What are 
our lessons for but to teach us that? Shall I 
not do unto him as it would be well for me that 
some such girl should do for my sake if I were 
such as he ?” 

“Oh, Marion, you have got the better part.” 

“And yet—and yet—lI would that he should 
feel a little because he can not have the toy that 
has pleased his eye. What was it that he saw in 
me, do you think?” As she asked the question 
she cheered up wonderfully. 

“The beauty of your brow and eyes—the soft- 
ness of your woman’s voice.” 

“Nay, but I think it was my Quaker dress. 
His eye, perhaps, likes things all of a color. I 
had, too, new gloves and a new frock when he 
saw me. How well I remember his coming— 
how he would glance round at me till I hardly 
knew whether I was glad that he should observe 
me so much, or offended at his persistence! I 
think that I was glad, though I told myself that 
he should not have glanced at me so often. And 
then, when he asked us to go down to his house, 
I did long—I did long to win father’s consent 
to the journey. Had he not gone—” ™ 

“Do not think of it, Marion.” 

“That I will not promise; but I will not talk 
of it. Now, dear Mrs. Roden, let all then be as 
though it had never been. I do not mean to 
mope or to neglect my work because a young 
lord has crossed my path and told me that he 
loves me. I must send him from me, and then 
I will be just as I have been always.” Havin 
made this promise, she went away, leaving Mrs. 
Roden much more flurried by the interview than 
was she herself. When the Friday came, holiday 
as it was, the Quaker took himself off to the City 
after dinner without another word as to his daugh- 
ter’s lover. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
LORD HAMPSTEAD IS IMPATIENT. 


Hampsteap, when he was sent away from Para- 
dise Row, and bade to wait till Friday for an an- 
swer, was disappointed, almost cross, and unrea- 
sonable in his feelings toward Mrs. Roden. To 
Mrs. Roden altogether he attributed it that Ma- 
rion had deferred her reply. Whether the delay 
thus enjoined told well or ill for his hopes he 
could not bring himself to determine. As he 
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drove himself home, his mind was swayed now in 
one direction and now in the other. Unless she 
loved him somewhat, unless she thought it possi- 
ble that she should love him, she would hardly 
have asked for time to think of it at all. And 
yet, had she really loved him, why should she 
have asked for time? He had done for her all 
that a man could do for a girl, and if she loved 
him she should not have tormented him by fool- 
isn delays—by coying her love. 

It should be said on his behalf that he at- 
tributed to himself no preponderance of excel- 
lence, either on the score of his money or his 
rank. He was able so to honor the girl as to 
think of her that such things would go for nothing 
with her. It was not that he had put his cor- 
onet at her feet, but his heart. It was of that he 
thought when he reminded himself of all that he 
had done for her, and told himself angrily that 
she should not have tormented him. He was as 
arrogant and impatient of disappointment as any 

oung lord of them all, but it was not, however, 
use he was a lord that he thought that Ma- 
rion’s heart was due to him. 

“T have been over to Holloway,” he said to his 
sister, almost as soon as he had returned. 

Out of the full heart the mouth speaks. “ Have 
you seen George ?” asked Lady Frances. 

“No; I did not go to seehim. He, of course, 
would be at his office during the day. I went 
about my own business.” 

“You need not be so savage with me, John. 
What was your own business at Holloway ?” 

“T went to ask Marion Fay to be my wife.” 

“You did?” 

“Yes, I did. Why should I not? It seems 
the fashion for us all now to marry just those we 
fancy best.” 

“And why not? Have I gainsaid you? If 
this Quaker’s daughter be good and honest, and 
fair to look at—” 

“That she is fair to look at I can say certain- 
ly. That she is good I believe thoroughly. That 
she is honest, at any rate to me, I can not say as 

et.” 

“Not honest ?” 

“She will not steal or pick a pocket, if you 
mean that.” 

“What is it, John? Why do you speak of her 
in this way ?” 

“ Because I have chosen to tell you. Having 
made up my mind to do this thing, I would not 
keep it secret as though I were ashamed of it. 
How can I say that she is honest till she has an- 
swered me honestly ?” 

“ What answer has she made you ?” she asked. 

“None—as yet. She has told me to come 
again another day.” 

“T like her better for that.” 

“Why should you like her better? Just be- 
cause you’re a woman, and think that shilly-shal- 
lying, and pretending not to know your own mind, 
and keeping a fellow in suspense, is becoming. I 
am not going to change my mind about Marion; 
but I do think that much hesitation is unneces- 
sary, and in some degree dishonest.” 

“Must it necessarily be mock hesitation ? 
Ought she not to be sure of herself that she can 
love you?” 

“Certainly; or that she should not love me. 
I am not such a puppy as to suppose that she is 
to throw herself into my arms just because I ask 
her. But I think that she must have known 
something of herself, so as to have been able to 
tell me either to hope or not to hope. She was 
as calm as a minister in the House of Commons 
answering a question; and she told me to wait 
till Friday, just as those fellows do when they 
have to find out from the clerks in the office what 
it is they ought to say.” 

“You will go again on Friday ?” she asked. 

“Of course I must. It is not likely that she 
should come to me. And then, if she says that 
she’d rather not, I must come home once more 
with my tail between my legs.” 

“T do not think she will say that.” 

“ How can you tell ?” 

“Tt is the nature of a girl, I think,” said Lady 
Frances, “to doubt a little when she thinks that 
she can love, but not to doubt at all when she 
feels that she can not. She may be persuaded 
afterward to change her mind, but at first she is 
certain enough.” 

“T call that shilly-shally.” 

“Not at all. The girl I’m speaking of is hon- 
est throughout. And Miss Fay will have been 
honest should she accept you now. It is not oft- 
en that such a one as you, John, can ask a girl in 
vain.” 

“That. is mean,” he said, angrily. ‘“ That is 
imputing falseness and greed and dishonor to the 
girl I love. If she has liked some fellow-clerk 
in her father’s office better than she likes me, 
shall she accept me merely because I am my fa- 
ther’s son ?” 

“Tt was not that of which I was thinking. A 
man may have personal gifts which will certain- 
ly prevail with a girl young and unsullied by the 
world, as I suppose is your Marion Fay.” 

“ Bosh!” he said, laughing. “As far as per- 
sonal gifts are concerned, one fellow is pretty 
nearly the same as another. A girl has to be 
good-looking. A man has got to have something 
to buy bread and cheese with. After that, it is 
all a mere matter of liking and disliking—unless, 
indeed, people are dishonest, which they very oft- 
en are.” 

Up to this period of his life Lord Hampstead 
had never met any girl whom he had thought it 
desirable to make his wife. It was now two 
years since the present marchioness had endea- 
vored to arrange an alliance between him and her 
own , niece, Lady Amaldina Hauteville. This, 
though but two years had passed since, seemed 
to him to have occurred at a distant period of 
his life. Very much had occurred to him during 
those two years. His political creed had been 
strengthened by the convictions of others, espe- 
cially by those of George Roden, till it had in- 














cluded those advanced opinions which have been 
described. He had annoyed and then dismayed 
his father by his continued refusal to go into Par- 
liament. He had taken to himself ways of living 
of his own which gave to him the manners and 
appearance of more advanced age. At that pe- 
riod, two years since, his step-mother still con- 
ceived high hopes of him, even though he would 
occasionally utter in her presence opinions which 
seemed to be terrible. He was then not of 
age, and there would be time enough for a 
woman of her tact and intellect to cure all those 
follies. The best way of curing them, she thought, 
would be by arranging a marriage between the 
heir to the marquisate and the daughter of so dis- 
tinguished a Conservative peer as her brother-in- 
law, Lord Persiflage. Having this high object in 
view, she opened the matter with diplomatic cau- 
tion to her sister. Lady Persiflage had at that 
moment begun to regard Lord Liwddythlw as a 
possible son-in-law, but was alive to the fact that 
Lord Hampstead possessed some superior advan- 
tages. It was possible that her girl should really 
love such a one as Lord Hampstead—hardly pos- 
sible that there should be anything romantic in a 
marriage with the heir of the Duke of Merioneth. 
As far as wealth and rank went, there was enough 
in both competitors, She whispered therefore 
to her girl the name of the younger aspirant— 
aspirant as he might be hoped to be—and the 
girl was not opposed to the idea. Only let there 
be no falling to the ground between two stools, 
no starving for want of fodder between two bun- 
dles of hay! Lord Liwddythiw had already begun 
to give symptoms. No doubt he was bald; no 
doubt he was preoccupied with Parliament and 
the county. There was no doubt that his wife 
would have to encounter that touch of ridicule 
which a young girl incurs when she marries a 
man altogether removed beyond the world of ro- 
mance. But dukes are scarce, anc the man of 
business was known to be a man of high honor. 
There would be no gambling, no difficulties, no 
possible question of a want of money. And then 
his politics were the grandest known in England— 
those of an old Tory willing always to work for his 
party without desiring any of those rewards which 
the “party” wishes to divide among as select a 
number as possible. What Lord Hampstead might 
turn out to be there was as yet no knowing. He 
had already declared himself to be a Radical. 
He was fond of hunting, and it was quite on the 
cards that he should take to Newmarket. Then, 
too, his father might live for five-and-twenty 
years, whereas the Duke of Merioneth was already 
nearly eighty. But Hampstead was as beautiful 
as a young Phoebus, and the pair would instantly 
become famous if only from their good looks alone. 
The chance was given to Lady Amaldina, but 
only given on the understanding that she must 
make very quick work of her time. 

Hampstead was coaxed down to Castle Haut- 
boy for a month, in September, with an idea that 
the young lovers might be as romantic as they 
pleased among the lakes. Some little romance 
there was, but at the end of the first week Amal- 
dina wisely told her mother that the thing wouldn’t 
do. She would always be glad to regard Lord 
Hampstead as a cousin, but as to anything else 
there must be an end of it. “TI shall some day 
give up my title, and abandon the property to 
Freddy. I shall then go to the United states, and 
do the best I can there to earn my own bread.” 
This little speech, made by the proposed lover to 
the girl he was expected to marry, opened Lady 
Amaldina’s eyes to the danger of her situation. 
Lord Llwddythlw was induced to spend two days 
in the following month at Castle Hautboy, and 
then the arrangements for the Welsh alliance 
were completed. 

From that time forth a feeling of ill-will on 
the part of Lady Kingsbury toward her step-son 
had grown and become strong from month to 
month. She had not at first conceived any idea 
that her Lord Frederic ought to come to the 
throne. That had come gradually when she per- 
ceived, or thought that she perceived, that Hamp- 
stead would hardly make a marriage properly 
aristocratic. Hitherto no tidings of any proposed 
marriage had reached her ears. She lived at last 
in daily fear, as any marriage would be the al- 
most sure forerunner of a little Lord Highgate. 
If something might happen—something which 
she had taught heres!f as beneficent and befitting 
rather than fatal—something which might insure 
to her little Lord Frederic those prospects which 
he had almost a right to expect—then, in spite of 
all her sufferings, Heaven would have done some- 
thing for her for which she might be thankful. 

“What will her ladyship say when she hears 
of my maid Marion?” said Hampstead to his sis- 
ter on the Christmas-day before his further visit 
to Holloway. 

“Will it maiter much ?” asked Lady Frances. 

“T think my feelings toward her are softer 
than yours. She is silly, arrogant, harsh, and in- 
solent to my father, and altogether unprincipled 
in her expectations and ambitions.” 

“What a character you give her!” said his sis- 
ter. 

“ But nevertheless I feel for her to such an ex- 
tent that I almost think I ought to abolish my- 
self,” 

“TJ can not say that I feel for her.” 

“Tt is all for her son that she wants it, and I 
agree with her in thinking that Freddy will be 
better fitted than I am for the position in ques- 
tion. I am determined to marry Marion if I can 
get her; but all the Traffords, unless it be your- 
self, will be broken-hearted at such a marriage. 
If once I have a son of my own, the matter will 
be hopeless. If I were to call myself Snooks, 
and refused to take a shilling from the property, I 
should do them no good. Marion’s boy would be 
just as much in their way as I am.” 

“ What a way of looking nt it!” 

“How my step-mother will hate her! A Quak- 
er’s daughter! A clerk at Pogson & Little- 
bird’s! Living at Paradise Row! Can’t you see 





her? Is it not hard upon her that we should 
both go to Paradise Row?” Lady Frances could 
not keep herself from laughing. “ You can’t do 
her any permanent injury, because you are only a 
girl, but I think she will poison me. It will end 
in her getting Mr. Greenwood to give me some 
broth.” 

“ John, you are too terrible.” 

“Tf I could be on the jury afterward, I would 
certainly acquit them both on the ground of ex- 
treme provocation.” 

Early on the following morning he was in a 
fidget, having fixed no hour for his visit to Hol- 
loway. It was not likely that she should be out 
or engaged, but he determined not to go till aft- 
er lunch. All employment was out of the ques- 
tion, and he was rather a trouble to his sister ; 
but in the course of the morning there came a 
letter which did for a while occupy his thoughts. 
The envelope was addressed in a hand he did not 
know, and was absurdly addressed to the 


“Ricut Honorasie, 
“Lorp Hampsteap.” 


“T wonder who this ass is ?” said he, tearing it 
open. The ass was Samuel Crocker, and the let- 
ter was as follows: 


* Heatuootr Street, 
“ Meok_ensure Square, Christmas-day, 18—. 

“My pear Lorp Hampsteap,—I hope I may be 
excused for addressing your lordship in this fa- 
miliar manner. I take occasion of this happy 
day to write to your lordship on a message of 
peace. Since I had the honor of meeting you at 
your noble uncle’s mansion, Castle Hautboy, I 
have considered it one of the greatest delights of 
my life to be able to boast of your acquaintance. 
You will not, I am sure, forget that we have been 
fellow-sportsmen, and that we rode together on 
that celebrated run when we killed the fox in the 
field just over Airey Force. I shall never forget 
the occasion, or how well your lordship went over 
our rough country. To my mind there is no bond 
of union so strong as that of sport. 


‘Up strikes little Davy with his musical horn.’ 


“T am sure you will remember that, my lord, 
and the beautiful song to which it belongs. I re- 
member, too, how, as we were riding home after 
the run, your lordship was talking all the way 
about our mutual friend George Roden. 

“He is a man for whom I have a most sincere 
regard, both as being an excellent public servant, 
and as a friend of your lordship’s. It is quite a 
pleasure to see the way in which he devotes him- 
self to the service—as I do also. When you 
have taken the Queen’s shilling, you ought to 
earn it. Those are my principles, my lord. We 
have a couple of young fellows there whose only 
object it is to get through the day and eat their 
lunches. I always tell them that official hours 
ain’t their own. I suppose they'll understand 
me some day. 

“But as I was saying to your lordship about 
George Roden, there has something come up 
which I don’t quite understand, which seems to 
have turned him against me. Nothing has ever 
given me so much pleasure as when I heard of 
his prospects as to a certain matter—which your 
lordship will know what I mean. Nothing could 
be more flattering than the way I’ve wished him 
joy ever so many times. So I do also your lord- 
ship and her ladyship, because he is a most re- 
spectable young man, though his station in life 
isn’t so high as some people’s. But a clerk in 
H. M.S. has always been taken for a gentleman, 
which I am proud to think is my position as well 
as his. 

“ But as I was saying to your lordship, some- 
thing seems to have gone against him as to our 
mutual friendship. He sits there opposite, and 
won't speak a word to me except just to answer 
a question—and that hardly civil. He is as sweet 
as sugar to those fellows who ain’t at the same 
desk with him as I am, or I should think it was 
his future prospects were making him upsetting. 
Couldn’t your lordship do something to make 
things up between us again, especially on this 
festive occasion? I’m sure your lordship will 
remember how pleasant we were together at Cas- 
tle Hautboy, and at the hunt, and especially as 
we were riding home together on that day. I did 
| take the liberty of calling at Hendon Hall, when 
her ladyship was kind enough to see me. Of 
course ‘there was a delicacy in speaking to her 
ladyship about Mr. Roden, which nobedy could 
understand better than I do; but I think she 
made me something of a promise that she would 
say a word when a proper time might come. 

“Tt could only have been a joke of mine; and 
I do joke sometimes, as your lordship may have 
observed. But I shouldn’t think Roden would 
be the man to be mortally offended by anything 
of that sort. Anyway, I will leave the matter in 
your lordship’s hands, merely remarking that— 
as your lordship may remember—‘ Blessed are 
the peacemakers, for theirs is the kingdom of 
Heaven.’ 

“IT have the honor to be, 
“My dear Lord Hampstead, 
“Your lordship’s most obedient, 
“Very humble servant, 
“Samugt Crocker.” 


Fretful and impatient as he was on that morn- 
ing, it was impossible for Hampstead not to laugh 
at this letter. He showed it to his sister, who, 
in spite of her annoyance, was constrained to 
laugh also. 

“T shall tell George to take him to his bosom 
at once,” said he. 

“Why should George be bothered with him ?” 

“Because George can’t help himself. They 
sit at the same desk together, as Crocker has not 
forgotten to tell me a dozen times. When a 
man perseveres in this way, and is thick-skinned 
enough to bear all rebuffs, there is nothing he 








will not accomplish. I have no doubt he will be 
riding my horses in Leicestershire before the sea- 
son is over.” 

An answer, however, was written to him in the 
following words: 


“Dear Mr. Crocxer,—I am afraid I can net 
interfere with Mr. Roden, who doesn’t like to be 
dictated to in such matters. 

“ Yours truly, HampsTeaD.” 

“There,” said he; “TI do not think he can take 
that letter as a mark of friendship.” 

In this way the morning was passed till the 
time came for the start to Holloway. Lady 
Frances, standing at the hall door as he got into 
his trap, saw that the fashion of his face was un- 
usually serious.” 

(TO BE CONTINUKD.] 





HENRY RUSSELL. 

\ E take pleasure in supplementing the por- 

trait of W. Clark Russell, the brilliant au- 
thor of The “ Lady Maud,” The Wreck of the 
“ Grosvenor,” ete., which was published in the last 
number but one of Harper's Bazar, by another of 
his father, Henry Russell, whose popular songs 
have been familiar household words to the people 
of both continents during the last quarter of a 
century, but of whose interesting story they have 
had only an imperfect knowledge. 

Henry Russell was born at Sheerness—within 
sight and hearing of the many-sounding sea—in 
1816. Evincing at an early age a decided taste 
for music, he was, with a view to its cultivation, 
placed under the instruction of Mr. P. King, the 
celebrated glee composer. Afterward proceed- 
ing to Italy, he studied under Rossini and other 
eminent maestri at Rome and in the large towns 
of the Peninsula. On his return to England he de- 
voted himself for a time to the teaching of music. 
In 1836, although only twenty years of age, he 
married Miss Lloyd, a granddaughter of a well- 
known Birmingham banker of that surname, and 
accompanied by his wife, Mr. Russetl took his de- 
parture for America, On bh‘ arrival in this coun- 
try he found himself wit'..ut any meretricious in- 
fluence on which to fall back, and if he was to 
make his way in the New World, as very soon he 
did, it must be by sheer force of his own genius 
and merit. It was his good fortune to be present 
one day at an address on behalf of human free- 
dom, and so impressed was he by the power and 
brillianey of the oration that it occurred to him 
that he too might try to move the public in the 
same cause. Accordingly, setting to work, he 
composed a few songs, chiefly of an antislavery 
tendency, a slight narrative of story running 
through the whole so as to give them sequence 
and coherence, and furnished with this vocal 
repertory, he gave his first public entertainment 
in one of the earlier backwood settlements. 

Some amusing stories are told of these primi- 
tive professional experiences. One may be cited. 
It seems that it was the custom in those days, 
when money was scarce among the inhabitants, 
to pay for goods by a species of barter. Alike 
to physical and mental food this process of ex- 
change extended. What, therefore, was Mr. Rus- 
sell’s surprise, on retiring from the stage on one 
occasion, to find in his treasury a vast accumu- 
lation of poultry, eggs, hams, and other articles 
of domestic economy, the generous offerings of 
his delighted audience! His own household re- 
quirements being yet unequal to the consumption 
of such commodities, and failing to obtain a 
ready market for them, the young vocalist found 
these receipts very burdensome and unprofitable, 
and so he determined to turn his attention to the 
larger and more advanced towns of the United 
States. In his new and larger sphere, success 
soon attended him. To his professional pro- 
gramme, varied occasionally by the introduction 
of new songs, was eventually added the attraction 
of a panorama descriptive of some of the hor- 
rors of the slave-trade. One of the scenes de- 
picted was that of a slave-ship sailing on a bright 
sea, in which, by a mechanical artifice, the port- 
holes were opened, revealing the interior of the 
vessel, and showing a number of unhappy slaves 
manacled in a kneeling posture, and huddled to- 
gether in the hold. This sad and, at the time, 
too truthful picture, never failed to excite the 
deepest detestation of the system, and, aided by 
the appropriate songs that were sung, such as 
“Topsy Never was Born,” “The Slave Chase,” 
and others, it undoubtedly had its share in help- 
ing and hastening on the work of abolition. 

But favorable and flattering as was the recep- 
tion with which Mr. Russell met in the United 
States, there naturally at length came a longing 
for home. To England he consequently return- 
ed, and prepared a new entertainment, entitled 
“The Emigrant’s Progress from the Old World to 
the New.” It consisted of a series of pictorial 
representations of an emigrant ship sailing from 
Liverpool across the Atlantic, with various scenes 
on board, and incidents of arrival. Inspired by 
what he had seen in the course of his travels, 
and conscious of the wide-spread misery which 
prevailed in his own country, Mr. Russell’s object 
in his new undertaking was to promote a spirit 
of emigration by pointing the unemployed labor- 
er to the extensive lands requiring cultivation in 
the far West, 


“Where a man is a man, 
If he’s willing to toil.” 


With the panorama were associated a number of 
suitable songs, such as “ Cheer, Boys, Cheer,” and 
others, all speaking of a brighter future for the 
working-man; while as a further incentive to the 
practical adoption of his precepts, he issued a se- 
ries of free tickets, as well as small kits, for in- 
tending emigrants. The movement proved emi- 
nently successful, and of the happy fruits of his 
efforts at least one instance may be quoted. Hap- 
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pening, when in London, many years afterward, 
to enter a news-vender’s shop, Mr. Russell asked 
a woman sitting behind the counter whether she 
had a song called “ Man the Life-Boat.” “ Yes,” 
was the immediate answer, and looking very ear- 
nestly for a moment at her interrogator, she add- 
ed, “If I’m not mistaken, I have the pleasure of 
addressing the composer of that song.” This was, 
of course, admitted. The woman then rose from 
her seat, and clasping her hands, burst into tears. 
It appeared that many years previously the good 
lady and her husband were living in the direst 
poverty at Liverpool. Attending one of Mr. Rus- 
sell’s entertainments, the man obtained one of 
the free passes and kits, and in company with his 
wife emigrated to Australia. Here they entered 
upon a small business, in which they were so 
prosperous that they ultimately returned, in a com- 
fortable position, to spend their remaining days in 
England. 

“To the West” onee more became the vocal- 
ist’s own motto; but although he received every 
encouragement, his stay in the United States on 
this occasion was comparatively short, extending 
over not more than a year ortwo. With a great- 
ly enhanced reputation he returned to England, 
and commenced his entertainments in the metrop- 
olis, drawing such large and fashionable audiences 
that the streets adjoining the theatres in which 
Mr. Russell sang were completely blocked by ve- 
hicles. In turn he visited almost every town in 
the provinces, and everywhere he was rewarded 
by the same hearty and enthusiastic reception. 
But there came a crisis. It happened about five- 
and-twenty years ago, when Russell was perform- 
ing at Lancaster. He was in the midst of his 
celebrated song, “‘ The Ship on Fire.” Suddenly 
pausing, he rose from the piano, on which, as was 
his wont, he was accompanying himself, and evi- 
dently in a state of intense agitation, he advanced 
to the foot-lights. Having gazed for a few sec- 
onds, amid the dead silence of the audience, upon 
the large mass of human beings before him, he 
uttered an indescribable ery, and quickly ran off 
the stage. On reaching his retiring-room he 
burst into a flood of tears, weeping like a very 
child. His agent, Mr. Crozill, came forward and 
apologized to the spectators of the strange and 
sad scene, and manifestations of the utmost sym- 
pathy were exhibited. The painful truth was 
that, under the severe strain of a performance in 
which single-handed and unaided he had for so 
long a period appeared night after night, and ex- 
tending over from two and a half to three hours 
at a time, his fine though somewhat delicately 
strung nervous temperament had at length com- 
pletely given way, and cancelling all the engage- 
ments upon which he had entered, he determined 
forthwith to abandon the public stage. To this | fit at the Lyceum, he was induced to sing one of 
resolution he has firmly adhered, with the soli- | his songs. Such, however, was the nervousness 
tary exception that a few years ago, on the occa- | which the prospect of the trying ordeal inspired 
sion of his friend Mr. Benjamin Webster’s bene- | that for two days previous he positively took to 





Puorocnaruep sy W.& D, Downey, Loxpox. 


HENRY RUSSELL.—Musica. Composer or tue “ Orp Arm-Cuarr,” * Woopman, Spare THAT TREE,” ETO, 


his bed, but at the appointed time he mustered up 
the necessary courage, and the appearance, after 
so long an interval, of an old favorite, the contin- 
uance of whose very existence had been doubted, 
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was the signal for a perfect outburst of popular 
enthusiasm, 

Though they have long since ceased to receive 
the advantage of their author’s rendering, the 
songs of Henry Russell have to a great extent 
clung to the national feeling and favor, and the 
best of them may yet be heard in the concert- 
room or at the quiet fireside. These composi- 
tions have reached the extraordinary number 
of between seven and eight hundred. Among 
the earlier written songs are: “I Left my Love 
in England,” “ !’m Afloat,” “‘ The Old Arm-Chair,” 
“Woodman, Spare that Tree,” “The Pauper’s 
Drive,” “‘Some Love to Roam,” “ A Life on the 
Ocean Wave,” “ Cheer, Boys, Cheer,” “To the 
West,” and “ Man the Life-Boat.” The last of 
these thrilling melodies, springing from the au- 
thor’s native sympathy with the sorrows and 
sufferings of the sea, was penned at Tynemouth, 
which may be said to have been doubly appropri- 
ate as having also been the birth-place of the life- 
boat, that faithful harbinger of help to the per- 
ils of the sea. Connected with “Cheer, Boys, 
Cheer,” a pleasant incident may be related. Com- 
posed during the Crimean war, that song acquired 
an immense popularity, It was to be heard on 
every barrel-organ and piano-forte, whilst ever 
and anon it was bursting forth from every street 
band throughout the country. By its gifted au- 
thor the copyright had been disposed of at an al- 
most insignificant figure, and we believe that, for 
a time, upward of six presses were kept going day 
and night to supply the public demand for the 
song. The lucky publisher, who may really be 
said to have made his fortune by the transaction, 
did not forget the favor. Waiting upon Mr. Rus- 
sell, who was then lodging in the neighborhood of 
Regent Street, he unfolded for his view and ac- 
ceptance a large and magnificent silver ink-dish, 
with embossed devices representative of “The 
Maniac,” “The Ship on Fire,” and other famous 
songs, the gift being capped by a brand-new Bank 
of England note for £1000, which was dislodged 
from its temporary concealment beneath the ink- 
bottle. Such an act of generosity was creditable 
to the heart that prompted it, and to the recipient 
it was as welcome as it was unexpected. 

During the greater portion of Mr. Russell’s pro- 
fessional career his wife and family lived at Bou- 
logne, and thither, on his retirement from the pub- 
lic stage, he himself repaired, taking up his quar- 
ters in the old chateau at the top of the Rue de 
Maquetra. After a life spent so actively, leisure 
at first became somewhat monotonous, and as a 
means of breaking the tedium he betook himself 
to amateur photography. Wearying, too, of this 
pursuit, he removed with his family to London, 
and for several years he resided in Bayswater. 
With advancing years, however, the longing for 
his old love returned, and the result is that Mr. 
Russell is once more enjoying his well-won seclu- 
sion at Boulogne-sur-Mer, 





MARION FAY.—“THE YOUNG LOVERS MIGUT BE AS ROMANTIC AS THEY PLEASED AMONG THE LAKES.” 
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AFTER THE RIDE. 
See illustration on page 157. 

oo pretty picture may be seen enacted in 

life almost any fine day by the habitues of 
Central Park. The fair equestrienne after quick- 
ening her pulses by a brisk canter through the 
bridle-paths.-covered with a recent snow- fall, 
has dismounted near the Fifth Avenue entrance, 
where her carriage is in waiting. Her horse 
meanwhile is held by her groom. The gallant 
gentleman who is wrapping her fur cloak about 
her evidently intends to continue his ride with 
her lady companion, whose horse’s head, with that 
of his own, is turned in the opposite direction. 
No better exercise can be desired on a fine, frosty 
day than an invigorating ride, even though it must 
be taken within the restricted Park limits ; and 
no brighter spectacle can be imagined than the 
main drive of the same Park at the fashionable 
driving times, with its medley of elegant equi- 
pages of all kinds filled with charmingly dress- 
ed ladies, magnificent horses, and well-equipped 
lackeys. 





Satin Merveilleux Evening Dress. 
See illustration on page 149. 

Tur dress is of shrimp. pink satin merveilleux, 
trimmed with Aurillac lace and pink roses, The skirt 
has draped sides, which are bordered with lace, and full 
back breadths that are extended to form a quarter 
train. The sleeveless pointed corsage is fastened in 
the back, and is completed by a shoulder cape com- 
posed of rows of gathered lace, which terminates on 
each side at the square opening of the front. The lat- 
ter is surrounded by a garland of pink roses and fo- 
liage, and partly filled in by a pleated crépe lisse tucker. 


Satin Duchesse Evening Dress. 
See illustration on page 149. 

Tur dress is of black satin duchesse, trimmed with 
Spanish Jace. The corsage, the back forms of which 
are extended to form the full polonaise drapery, is 
laced in the back. The front and side forms terminate 
in three sharp slender points, which rest on a short 
full drapery that is edged with lace. The triangular 
opening in front, which slopes outward from the 
throat, is bordered with Spanish lace, and partly filled 
in by a row of pleated white lace, through the top of 
which a narrow white ribbon is drawn. Around the 
neck is a flaring standing collar, which is tied in front 
with a narrow ribbon. The short sleeves are edged 
with lace, and are trimmed, as is also the front of the 
corsage, with sprays of yellow roses. 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 


Is of signal benefit in cases of nervous prostration, 
the result of mental overwork.—[{Adv.] 





GENEVIEVE WARD. 
Messrs. Riker & Son: Booth’s Theatre. 
I have given a fair trial to your Face Powder, 
and am pleased to add my testimony as to its excel- 
lence. Yours truly, Genevieve Warp.—[ Adv. 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. The 
kind attention of the ladies is invited to this 
justly termed “ Par Exceljence” Face Powder of 
the present age. Its many advantages will be at 
once recognized and appreciated, making it an 
indispensable requisite to a lady’s toilet. Unlike 
many other powders, which contain ingredients 
that can not but prove harmful to the skin, 
Petrie’s Face Powder is warranted to contain 
absolutely nothing that will be of the least in- 
jury to the most delicate skin. Indorsed by the 
theatrical profession. Sent free on receipt of 
price. Postage stamps taken. Jonn Perris, Jr., 
Proprietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—{Adv.] 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocea. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excecs 
of oil has been removed, Itis # 
delicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digesteds 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO.,, 
Dorchester, Mass. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
Successor to BENTLEY BROS., 


856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIES IN 
ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 


for Household Decoration. Send 3c. for 
Catalogue. Established 1557. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soin By ALL DEALERS Throucnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—!878. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
54 West l4th Street, New York. 
Stamping and Fine Art Embroideries, Commenced 
Work, Embroidering Materials, Perforated Patterne 
for Kensington and Outline Work. Replies prompt. 
Send 8c. for Catalogue. 


























K EEP your bird in health and song by using 

JN SINGER'S PATENT GRAVEL PAPER. 
y uy ts an and cage dealers, 25c. 

per package. Factory, 582 Hudson Street, N. ¥. 
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THE LADIES’ FRIEND. 


CURES 
Catarrh, Rheumatism, 
Sore Throat, Neuralgia, Diphtheria, 
Hemorrhages. 


Caution.—POND'S EXTRACT has been imi- 
tated. The genuine has the words “* PONDS 
EXTRACT” blown in the glass, and our picture 
trade-mark on surrounding buff wrapper. 
Always insist on having POND'S 
EXTRACT. Take no other preparation, 
It is never sold in bulk or by measure. 





SPECIALTIES AND TOILET ARTICLES, 






POND’S EXTRACT........ 50c., $1.00, $1.75. 
Toilet Cream....... $1.00 | Catarrh Cure....... 5 
Dentifrice........... dts eee 25 
Lip Salve...... ..... 26) Inhaler (Glass 50c.). 1.00 
Toilet Soap(3 Cakes). 50) Nasal Syringe...... 25 
Ointment........... 50 Medicated Paper... 25 


Family Syringe, $1.00. 
Laptes, read pages 13, 18, 21, and 26 of our 
New Pamphlet which accompanies each bottle. 
tr Our New Pamracer wits History or ovr 
Preparations Sent FREE on avpsication TO 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
14 West 14th St., New York. 


Prepared to apply to 
Silk, Satin, and other Fab- 
rics. Suitable for decorat- 
ing Odor Bottles, Tidies, Pin 
Cushions, Lamp Shades, 
Sachets, &c., &c. 

25c., 50c., and $1. 

Sample packages of Silk 
Ornaments will be sent on 
receipt of amount. 

Catalogue mailed free on 
application. Address 


PALM & FECHTELER, 
Retail Department, 
No, 6 West 14th Street, 
Near 5th Ave., 
NEW YORK. 
Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 

A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
or Constipation, 


f 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 


cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Pharmacien de 1'* Classe 





de la Faculté de Paris, 
27, rue Rambuteau, Paris. 
Sold by all Chemists 
and Druggists. 
b 


75 cents the box. 


REERS CARDEN SEEDQ} 





+ HENRYA.OREE R i¥ 


PHILADELPHIA 








FAMOUS COLLECTION OF STANDARD MUSIC. 

SONGS HITCHCOCK’S MUSIC 
SONGS OLD AND NEW SONGS. MUSIC 
SONGS | With Piano or Organ Accompani- | MUSIC 
SONGS | ments. Books 1, 2, 3, and 4 ready. | MUSIC 
SONGS | Each costs 50c. Each has 250 pages. | MUSIC 
SONGS All four mailed for $2. MUSIC 
SONGS|_ Sold by all leading dealers in | MUSIC 
SONGS | books, music, and periodicals. MUSIC 
HITCHCOCK'S Music Ntore,166 Nassau, opp. City Hall. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. Established 1874. For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
5 P.O. Box 1654, New York. 





AD : ’ 
24 Andrews fovpine Bed. 
Bedding folds out of sight ; it saves room— ¢ 
poe vag Price, @22 up. We guar- 
antee satistaction. Se 


Salogue. Made only by A. H. 
Andrews & Co. Chicago, Ml. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only a 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 

annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
| Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 









40 Large Chromo Cards, no two alike, with name, 
10c., postpaid. G.I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves weil 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk, Sold in 
tins only (3¢-1b. and 1b.) labeled. 


JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 











NEEDLES. 


We beg leave to call your attention to these Nec- 
dies, which are manufactured from purest Steel, 
by the most skilful artisans of Redditch, England. 
We claim for them the following advantages: 

Ist. Every Needle is carefully inspected & tested. 

2d. The eye is gold burnished, oval shaped, and 
large enough to be easily threaded by young or old 
persons. 

3d. The finishing of the Needle is so well exe- 
cuted that cutting and chafing is impossible. 

4th. On each side of the eye a groove is formed 
to receive the thread, thus preventing a large 
amount of friction. 

We commend the Needle to those who wish a 
perfect article at a fair price. 


HOWARD BROS, & READ, Sole Agents. 


ST EINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 
Warerooms : Steinway Hall, New York, 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 































The unparalleled success of 
this charming addition to a 
a lady’s toilet is due to their 

‘CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and Jast. thongh by no means least, 
the DECIDED IMPROVED 


They make a thin face appear full—soften 
Y the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant bair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, 36 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
ilege of exchanging. To be had ONLY of MRS. 
C. THOMPSON, 12 East 14th St., N. ¥. 
Send for lllustrated Catalogue free. 





TEDW VE snd, 
rie 


Bruit Trees, ete, 


D. M. FERRY & 


In all branches, by trained and oman peene, 
Address AMERICAN PURCHASING COMPANY, 
196 Broadway, New York City. Catalogue free. 











desiring to add to their personal 
beauty and charms can unques- 
tionably do so by using 


Champlin’s Liquid Pearl. 


It not only removes every blemish, but gives a glow 
and bloom to the complexion, It is absolutely harmless. 
Ladies of Fashion give to it the highest recommenda- 
tion, Send for testimonials. Ask your druggist for 
it, and take no other. Beware of imitations. 50c. a 
bottle. CHAMPLIN & CO., Props., Buffalo, N. Y. 


“ROUGH ON RATS.” 
Ask Drnggists for it. It clears out rats, mice, 
roaches, bed-bugs, flies, vermin, insects. 15 centa, 








RUG PATTERNS! afctiare: address with 


stamp, E. 8. FROST & CO., Biddeford, Maine. 








HOW 70 BE BEAUTIFUL, 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, for the com- 
plexion. Beautiful transparency, recommended by 
— $1 per Box. 

Jnrivalled Veloutine Face Powders, 50c. 
and $1 por Box. 

ey wee ~ Lip and Face: Rouges, $1 and $1 50 
per tle. 

Dr. Marshall’s Adonine Instantaneous Hair Dye. 
No leaden hue or undesirable color—from lightest 
brown to black. $1 per Box. ‘Tested and ap- 
plied free of charge. 


SOMETHING 
NEW. 


Unequalled for con- 
venience and come= 
fort, improving the 
looks of young and 
old charmingly. 


L, Shaw’s 
Marie Antoinette 
WAVE. 


No false, wig-like appearance (like all oth- 
er waves); made of natural wavy hair, and 
fastened on the head without a single hairpin. 
From $5.00 to $10.00. Special. shades extra. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Handsomer and cheaper than at any other honse. 

All goods marked in plain figures, and retailed at 
wholesale prices. 

Illustrated Price-List.free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 


BLISS'S AMERICAN WONDER PEA. 
SEB LIS 525: 














EARLY 





Extra Early, Very Dwarf (8 to 10 inches), Re- 
quires no Bushing, Exquisite Flavor. 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher says: ‘ Your peas are wonderful; 


none others so good. Another year, I do not mean to plant an 
others, early or late.”" ~ + gua 


Circular giving full description mailed to applicants. 

C aU" ON.—As there is an inferior Pea in the market 
calle e ** American Wonder,” be sure and get the genuine 
“BLISS'S AMERICAN WONDER” “© 
PRICES.—One-third pint package, 20 cents; pint, ss cents; 
quart, $1.00; by mail, post-paid. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS’ 
HAND BOOK for the FARM AND GARDEN. 
300 Beautiful Mustrations, 
With a richly colored plate of a Group of Pansies, and a descrip- 
tive price-list of 2000 varietics of FLOWER and VEGETABL. 


Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, etc., with useful information upon their cult- 
ure. 150 pages, Mailed to all enclosing 6 cents to pay postage. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 

A beautifully illustrated monthly journal devoted exclusively 
to the garden. Its ib are all ack ledged authorities 
on the subjects treated by them. 

Valuable Seed Premiums given to each subscriber. Vol. III. 
commenced January, 1882. 

$1.00 per year ; 6 copies, $5.00; sample free. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St. New-York. 








BATT’ HEALTH PRESERVING 


er 


7 
SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 
By a novel arrangement of fing 

coiled wire springs, which = 

readily to every movement of the 
wearer the Thost PERFECT 

FITTING ana comfortable cor- 

set ever made is secured. 

Is Approved by the Best Physicians. 
For sale by‘all leading dealers. 

Eas Lady Agents wanted. | 
ot PRICE BY MAIL, $150. 
ERN CG Manufactured only by 
Wy ) OR CHICAGO CORSET CO., Chicago, Tl. 


n 
MONEY REFUNDED Foy, HARMON & CO., Now Haven, Ct 








H OLDEN’S BIRD MAGAZINE, an Illustrated 
Monthly. New articles each month on Cage 
Birds, Food, Care, Diseases, Remedies, Bird-market, 
Questions, Answers. Every bird keeper needs it. 
$1.50 a Year; sample, 15 cents, stamps. 
HOLDEN ’S New Book on Birds, 128 pp., 80 Illustra- 
tions. All facts on all birds. By mail, 25 cents, stamps. 

G. A. HOLDEN, 387 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE....... Seseecctsnaneghs $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY 
HARPER'S BAZAR........... 
The THREE above publications................ 10 00 
BAY DW GROUe BOG cine ccc c cece. ccccees 7 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE................- 1 50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE do cececeee .. 500 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Year (52 Numbers)... 2........cceeeees 10 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 

HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per nusnber. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrer & Brorurrs. 





aa HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Ceuts. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


ReAtz rs Organs, 27 stops, 10 Set Reeds, only 
$90. Pianos, $125 up. Rare Moliday Inducements 
Ready. Write or call on BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 











a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
$66 free. Address H, Haiterr & Co.,Portiand,Maine. 
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MARCH Al, 1882. 


HARPER ‘"S BAZAR. 














Established 1840. 


JONES. 


Mail Orders receive unusually prompt attention, 
and extra care will be used that perfect satisfaction 
is obtained. Samples sent free. 


AND CLOAKS. 
BOYS’ SUITS. 
O FANCY Goops. 


SILKS AND SATINS. A SUITS 
DRESS GOODS. ov oi 
MILLINERY. a ig 
DOMESTICS.” 

LINENS. ( 


— 
Oo 
o 


eS ae 
O Unprrewrar. 


“CO _LACES. 


‘JONES *. 


x 


WwW 








Eighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St., 
New York City. ) | 


°, JONES 


FURS. 





( ) Curzeny. 

7 _ 

O CROCKERY. 

" GLASSWARE. | 


SHOES. ~() 
FURNITURE. OAS 
CARPETS, RUGS, &c. 


UPHOLSTERY. 0 a} 
| an - 
Sitver-PLatep WARE. 


_ VHOUSEFURN’ G GOODS. 


‘The American Popular Dictionary, $1.00 


This useful and ele- 











GUAGE, with its true 
mcening, derivation, 
ling ard rece 
tion and vast 
‘amount of ahontusely 
nece: information 
upon science, Mythol- 
ogy, Biography, Am- 
Herican History, Laws, 













4 Qrork 

ten times the mone 7. 
, . Atlas. . 

rice, finish or con- 





have never seen itsequal either in 
tents.”—The Advocate. “A a: Dic ctionary and library 
of reference’—Leslie’s Tins. New . ¥. One copy of 
the American Popuiar Dictionary. “Gllustrated), th t 
est and best book — ublished, = -paid to any Ps [aress 
on receipt of $4 Sntire satisfaction guaranteed. Two 
copies postpaid 2. Ord at once. _ This offer is 
good for 60 days "De ec A never be made again. Six 
copies for Five Se Get fiveof your friends to 
World Ma with ta anc eit xt your own book free. 


orld Man: Co., 122 Nassau 8t., New York. 
me will find this 
wonderful book the chea 

est Dictionary published. The 
information it contains is worth 
_— times the amount asked 
for it, and it should bein the 
possession of everybod With 
this bookinthe library for refer- 
ence, many other much more ex- 
pensive works can be dispensed 
with, and ignorance of his 
country, history, business, laws, 
etc.,is inexcusable in any man. 
Note the price, $1, post-paid, 


THE POETRY OF THE FARM. 


By WILL CARLETON. 


FARM FESTIVALS. 


Illuminated Cloth, $2 00; 














Illustrated, 
Gilt Edges, 


8vo, 
eo K 
BZ OV. 


FARM LEGENDS. 
Ornamental Cloth, $2 00; 


FARM BALLADS. 


namental Cloth, $2 00; 


Illustrated, 
Gilt Edges, #2 50. 


" 


Illustrated. 


Gilt Edges, $2 50, 


8vo, Or- 


He has the good fortune to be able to see the beauty 
of farm life, and to describe it with a rough eloquence 
which goes to the hearts of those who love it best.— 
Lippincott’s Monthly, Philadelphia. 

There is something very genial and unaffected in 
all these ballads.—Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 

Has a breezy country air that is very attractive.— 
Examiner, London. 

Mr. Carleton adds to humor and pathos a very con- 
sicerable mastery of vigorous English and command 
of -verse.—Pali Mali Gazette, Loudon. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


t2 Harveer & Broruers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


VIOLIN OUTFITS. 


Conetetinn of V. iolin, Box, Bow 
and er, Sent to — oe 
jjofthe United States on 

days trial RB 1. 
buying. 









» 812. da Stamp 


0, 97. & R22 each. Sen 
Fy ert, liy INustrated 36 pege kn Ha Vio- 
all kin 


lins, Guitars, Banjos. Cornets, Flutes, Strings Harmop- 
jcas, Organ Accordeons, Music Boxes, &c. st Prices. 
Mail Ordersa Bpecialty. C.W. Story, 26 Gentral S St. t Boston, 


Extra Fine Ww hite Ww edding 3 Bristol Cc. ards, s, Name 
in Script Type equal to an Engraved Card, 25 cts., 


postpaid. GEO. 1, REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 








| and fine Buttons. 
| broideries made to order, with Buttons to match. 





REMOV AL. 


WORTHINGTON, 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


MILLINERY AND 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


UNION SQUARE, North Side. 


SMITH, & CO. 
STRAW GOODS, 














ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


WILL CONTINUE THE 


Large and Attractive Sale of 


INDIA 
CAMEL’S HAIR SHAWLS 


AY RETAIL. 


We invite the attention of our Customers and 
the Public to this exposition, which is the most 
extensive and important purchase (FROM THE 
RECENT LONDON AUCTION SALE) ever 
made for this Market, and presents the finest 
collection of New and desirable Shawls at fully | 
ONE-HALF OF FORMER PRICES, affording | 
opportunities hitherto unknown. 


| 
Broadway, corner {9th St, | 
NEW YORK. | 

| 








5B. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, N.Y., 


Importer and Retailer of Rich Novelties for each sea- 
son in Dress 


TRIMMINGS | 


Colored Gimps, Fringes, and Em- | 
Or- | 
ders by Mail promptly attended to. | 


P.S.—Wholesale Department second and third floors. | 








For 18 2 te an Elegant Book of 150 es, a 
Colore rontispiece of Flowers, and 1000 
Illustrations of tne choicest Flowers, Plants and 
Vegetables, and Direc tions for growing. It is hand- 
some enough for the Centre Table ora Holiday Pres- 
ent. Send on your name and Post Office address, with 
10 cents, and I will send you a copy, postage paid. This 
is not a quarter of its ¢ ost. Itis printed in both Eng- 
lish and German. If you afterwards order seeds de- 
duct the 10 cts. 

VICK’S SEEDS are the best in the world. The 
FLORAL GUIDE will tell how to get and grow them. 

Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 
Pages, 6 Colored Plates, 500 Engravings. For 50 cents 
in pe sper covers; $1.00in elegant cloth. In German or 
Engl 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthl Magazine 2 
Pages, a Colored Plate in every number and many fine 
Engravings. Price $1. a year; Five Copies for $5.00. 
Specimen } ‘Numbers sent for 10 cents ; 8 trial copies for 
% cents. Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. 


Mme. G & CO., 


6 East 14th Street, N. Y., 
Importers of ARR ASENKE, and the ROYAL 
PRINCESS HONITON and POINT LACE 

BRAIDs. HOW TO MAK 
ILLUSTRATIONS, POST 
aa” 3c. for Samples and Price-List. <@a Sole Agents 
for Alex. Ross’s Cosmetics aud Cottman’s White Pre- 
pared Fullers’ Earth. 


(828 — RELIABLE — (882 
UIST’S SEED 


emus ARE THE sau 


Bore SEED 


a entirely the fhe world for pat 4 an 
nased Uy the worl 
and yreliail ty. ou mA Gare ie, ames 

































1 A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Tru & Co., Augusta, Maine, 


ONT 1 DIE in | the house. Ask Draggists for 
“Rough on Rats.” It clears out rats, mice, 15c. 














ROBERT BUIST, Jr., Seed Crower, 
80 days. Refer to 1V00 patients cured 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


t of 3 | ae a 
PHILADELPHIA. 
OPIUM: in allparts. Dr, Marsh, Quincy, Mich. 
$7 yj 7 A Year and expenses to agents. Outfit free. 





ce-List for BP. chante en on application. 
and Morphine Habit Cured in 10 to 
$5 to $90 per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 


\ E have just opened our recent im- 


portations of this season’s styles of 





French Printed Satines, 
French Toile d’Alsace. 
French Cambrics, 
French Organdies, 
French Lawns, and 
French and Scotch Ginghams, 


An early examination of which is re- 


| quested while the assortments are full | 


and complete. 


N.B.—Our mail order department is thoroughly or- 
ganized. It will pay youto SHOP BY MAIL. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


48 East 14th 8t., 845 & 847 Broadway, N. Y. 


(RY 0005 


BY MAMTII:! 
Over three-quarters of a million in stock to select from. 


All bought for sesh, and sold at lowest city prices. 
Dress Goods, Sil awis, Trimmings, Hosiery, 
Uphoistery, Hoey Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, Wraps, 
| Underwear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ “ung Goods 
Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, & 


Correspondence solicited. 
Samples and information free. 
“SHOPPING GUIDE” mailed free on ap 
plication. 
COOPER & CONARD, 
NINTH AND MARKET STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JHE ONLY Perrect >: 


SEWING MACHINE. 
SIMPLEST, LATEST IMPROVED, 


























ACHINE CO. 
CHICAGO. ILL. 


DUNION SQUAREN. 


“ ORANGE MASS. OR ATLA 





~W. & J, SLOANE, 
Artiste Carpeting’ 


NOVELTIES IN 
AXMINSTER, 
WILTON, 
BRUSSELS, 
And TAPESTRY. 
ANCIENT AND MODZRN 


Oriental Rags ad Embroideries, 


649, 651, and 655 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Almost given away. In 
order to introduce our 
» Bublications a the hey 


pai n 

cent stamps, i oO pieces of ou our latest and be 
consisting of bone 
&e., &e., a 
Comic Ope all the ra They are e- 
gantl printed ted’ full | Paasic sine This opportunity 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
MT OF NEW BOOKS. 


I, 
THE MAKING OF ENGLAND. 


By Joun Riowarp 
Green, M.A., LL.D., A 


uthor of “History of the 
English People,” “Short History of the English 
People,” &c., &c. With Maps. 8vvu, Cloth, $2 50; 
4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


ATLANTIS: the Antediluvian World. 
Donnecty. Llustrated. 


Itt. 

OLD GREEK EDUCATION. By J. P. Manarry, 
M.A.,, Fellow and Tutor, Trinity College, Dublin ; 
Knight of the Order of the Saviour; Author of “ So- 
cial Life iu Greece,” ‘‘A History of Greek Litera- 
ture,” “A Primer of Greek Antiquities,” &c. 16mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


sy Ienative 
12my, Cloth, $2 00, 


lV. 

FRENCH HISTORY FOR ENGLISH CHILDREN. 
By Saran Broox. Edited by Grong Cary Ea- 
evxsron. With [llustrations aud Colored Maps. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

v. 

GREAT MOVEMENTS, 
ACHIEVED THEM. 
Portraits, 


AND THOSE WHO 
By Henry J. Nicottr. With 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
Vi. 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND FROM ing TO 1860. By Cuanizs Duxe 


Yong, M.A. 4to, Paper, 25 cents. 
Vil. 
THE FOUR MACNICOLS. By Wirtam Braok, 


Author of 


“A Princess of Thule,” “Sunrise,” &c. 
Illustrated. 


Square lémo, Cloth, $1 00, 
Vill. 

METAPHYSICS. A Stndy in First Principles. By 
Borpen P. Bowne, Professor of Philosophy in Bos- 
ton University, and Author of “Studies in Theism.” 
Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 

IX. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE ORIGINAL 


GREEK. The Text Revised by Brooker Foss Wesr- 
corr, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Canon of 
Peterborough; and F. J. A. Hort, D D., Hulsean 
Professor of Divinity, late Fellow of Trinity Colles ge, 
Cambridge. American Edition. With an Introduc- 

tion by Pitter Sonarr, D.D., LL.D., President of 
the American Bible Revision Committee. Crown 


Svo, Cloth, $2 00, 


t#~ Vol. 11. Containing Introduction and Appen- 
dix by the Editors. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 00, 


X. 

HISTORY OF EDUCATIONAL THEORIES. An 
Introduction to the History of Educational Theories. 
By Oscar Brownine, M.A., King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, England. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


a 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Among the Ruins, and Other Stories. By Many 
Crou Hay. 15 cents, 

One May Day. By Miss Grant. 20 cents. 

A Heart's Problem. By Cuarces Gisnon. 10 cents. 


God and the Man. By Ro obert Bucuanan. 20 cents. 


The Senior Partner. By Mrs. Rippe.t. 20 cents. 
The Captains’ Room. 


3y Wacrer Besant and Jauxs 
Riox. 10 cents 


The Question of Cain. By Mrs. F. 


20 cents. 


Casuet Hoey. 


A Grape from a Thorn. By James Payn. 20 cents, 





A Laodicean. 
trations. 


By Tuomas Harpy. 
20 cents. 


With Two Ilus- 


The Comet of a Season. By Justin MoCarrtuy. 20 cts. 


Christowell. By R. D. Brackmore. 20 cents4 


The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 20 ceuts. 

62 Harrer & Brorucns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





C2" Hanren’s Caratouux matled free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stancps, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
PATENT READY WOUND 


BoBBINS 


For Shuttle Sewing Machines 
Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black, 














For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents 

Send Twelve Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, 
and number of thread for sample box, containing 
one spool, 200 yds. best Sia cord thread aud one 
box bobbins of 200 yds. 


MERRICK THREAD CO., “wane vas. St 


~The finest ‘Swit ch Short Stem, guarantcod 
strictly first Quality French live Hair, 40z. heavy, 
26 inches long, for 84 OO. Regular up-town price. 
$12.00. The biggest bargain ever offered. 2,800 
sold within ehelarés months, and notonere’ turn: ed. 
Will be sent C. , and can be returned at my ex- 
pense if not none ‘exact! y as represented. Manu- 
fac Fured and for saleon! yby H.JU LIAN, Importer 
of Hair, 301 Ca St., 2 doors te= Bro 
way, New fork. Circulars FREK 

permanent employmen. 


‘Lady Agents in secure alary selling A City 


Skirt and Stodking Su porters, etc. § e outfit 
Free. Address Queen City Suspender oa apie. our 0. 





1 per week to Agents, male or fem: ale. “Splendid 
chance. Address Garside & Co., 201 B’way, N.Y. 





i be 
‘MF. JONES, P.O. ox 86B0, Boston, Mass. 


$88 A week to Agents. $10 Outfit Free. 
RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Baroxay Sr., N.Y, 

















“FOLLOW MY LEADER.” 


y "1 1 
ACETLA. 

Every museum, and every side-show to a bigger show, has to 
have a giant, and in response to this demand, giants, although 
popularly believed to be of slow growth, have sprung up like 
mushrooms in a night. A few are giants in stature, and many 
are giants by advertisement and courtesy. A tall and lank young 
man, who had been on exhibition in a museum as a giant savave 
= from his native wilds, was met carrying an advertisemeut 
mumner in the Bowery on a recent afternoon. Being accosted 
with an interrogation, he took it kindly, and seemed rather 

leased at the interest manifested in him. He said that he had 
bettered himself considerably ; was getting $27 50 a week now— 
$2.50 and his board. 

“T couldn't stand it on $7 a week and board myself,” he went 
on, speaking with an unmistakably Yankee twang. “And I 
wasn't allowed to speak—not even to begin picking up the lan- 
gaage. This wore on me, and I kept growing thinner 'n’ thinner. 
I went to the manager about it, ’n’ he told me to keep on, ’n’ he'd 
give me the same pay to do the living skeleton. ‘ But,’ says I, 
‘spose I don’t stop at the living skeleton?’ ‘ Well,’ says he, 
*then I'l! stand you up in a corner 'n’ use you for a hat-rack, ’n’ 
you'll be a greater hat-rack-tion than you've ever been before.’ 

*“*Now I can stand a good deal,” the giant continued, “ but a 
feller’s got to draw the line somewhere, ‘n’ I told him the best 
thing he could do was to get another giant. So I quit. I'm all 
right now, but you ought to have seen me when I first came out. 
I was so lank that I had to hold this banner pole close up to me 
to keep from doubling up. But you just wait; I'm filling out 
now, aud fn Jess ’n six months you'll see me settin’ around doing 
the fat man somewhere—if the restaurant don’t fail.” 

The prospective fat man whistied softly as he turned on his 
heel and moved slowly up the Bowery. 


cutenemnliipieanaiiions 

A lady who had been travelling in Italy was asked by a friend 
how she liked Venice. “Ob, very much indeed!” was the reply. 
“1 was unfortunate enough, however, to arrive there just at the 
time of a heavy flood, and we had to go about the sireets in 
boats.” ; 

A gentleman going the other day by steamer from Liverpool to 
Laniee, sat by a fellow-traveller who would not talk, but only 
answered his inquiries by nods or shakes of the head. When 
they went down to dinner, he determined to make him speak if 
possible, so he proceeded: “ You are going to London, I sup- 

” 


-- 


nod. 
*] shall be happy to meet you there; where are your quarters ?” 
There was no repelling this, so his friend, with the energy of 


despair, broke out: “ I-I-I-I-I-I-'m g-g-g-going to D-D-D-Doctor 
Br- r-Br-Brewster, to be cured of this si-sl-sl-slight im-impedi- 
4 ment in my sp-s h. 


At this instant a little white face, which had not appeared be- 
fore, popped out from one of the berths and struck in, ‘* Th-th-th- 
that's the m-m-m-man wh-wh-wh-who c-c-c-c-c-cured me!” 











VOLUME XV., NO. 10. 

















“WE WON'T GO HOME TILL MORNING,” 
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CHEERING. 
Dentist. “Well, sir, they talk about coming at the Eleventh Hour; but it’s a 
Quarter to Twelve with all your Teeth, I'm afraid.” 
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— - Never be at your place of business when 
@ person wants to orrow money of you; 
because if you are in, you will be out; but 
if you are out, you will e in. 
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“HE WEARS A CHAIN AND COLLAR ROUND HIS 


THROAT, LARDY DAH!” 


During Chopin's first visit to Paris he was frequently invited to 
play in high circles, and upon one occasion the lady of the house 
raving asked him to sit down at the grand piano-forte when Liszt 
was present, Chopin noticed that the piano-forte had no pedals. 

“How unfortunate!” exclaimed the hostess, haw | were 
taken away to be repaired, and the man has not returned them. 
What shall we do?” 

Liszt laughingly replied, “‘ If Chopin will play, I will be a sub- 
stitute for the pedals”; and he thereupon crawled beneath the 
key-board, and supplied the place of pedals by pulling the pedal 


wires with bis hands. 
> 


We have many times been an unwilling listener to the “said 
he” and “said I” narrations in public conveyances and elsewhere, 
but never knew an instance where the “said I’s” didn’t say all 
the smart things, and the “said he’s” all the stupid and vicious 
ones, or where the “ said I's” didn’t come off victorious in the end. 


a 
Church choirs are put at the back end of churches to accom- 
modate the timid worshippers who can not face the music. 
——>___ 


An old gentleman who always took notes of his minister’s ser- 
mons, On one occasion read them to the clergyman, “Stop! 
stop!” said the latter, at the occurrence of a certain sentence; 
**] didn't say that.” 

“1 know you didn’t,” was the reply; “I put that in myself to 


make sense. 
secnninniichiniepas 


! When Hattie was five years old, her sister married a farmer who 

owned a large sugar orchard. Soon after a generous package of 

maple sugar was sent home, and the little girl exclaimed, ‘* Oh, 

mamma, I’m so glad we’ve married into such a nice family !” 
—_——@—_—_ 


' There is a story told of a member of a certain theological sem- 
inary who was so sensitive as to any suspicion of plagiarism that 
he never allowed himself to make the slightest quotation without 
giving his authority. On one occasion he commenced grace at 
breakfast thus: ‘“‘ Lord, we thank Thee that we have been awak- 
ened from the sleep which a writer in the Edinburgh Review has 
called ‘the image of death.’” 
OO 

When comic actors undertake tragical parts they frequently 
come to grief, like poor Winstone, of Bristol, a favorite actor of 
whimsical parts, who attempted to play Richard the Third. He 
was so emphatic in the last scene that his sword came in contact 
with a rope by which the hoop of tallow candles was suspended, 
and in a moment the blazing circle dropped upon his head, end- 
ing Richard's career in a roar of laughter, 


———$_<—_—_—_ 

“ Ah, so you are the young man from Bethany who wishes to 
learn the business, are you?” said a New Haven merchant, recently. 

“Yes, sir,” was the respectful reply. 

“ Let’s see.. Are you quick in figures?” 

* Tolerably.” 

“If a man should buy one hundred and fifty yards of calico at 
thirteen cents a yard, how much would it come to?” 

“*A man that would pay thirteen cents a yard for calico when 
he could get it in the market for four cents, fifteen off for imme- 
diate cash, would come to want mighty sudden,” 

The young man was engaged, 
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UNRUFFLED FEATHERS. 
Saarvant. “ Did you ring, sir?” 


Precious Boy. “Yes, Mawy. Just weach me that Glove. I mustn’t bend over, or my shirt bosom will 


be wumed.” 


MORE THAN HUMAN NATURE COULD STAND. 
Frienp (/o colored servant who has just cleaned off the sidewalk after a deep snow). “Say, Mister 
Jonsin, I hear dat Venner proffersies a heap o’ heavy storms dis yur.” 


Mr. Jonsin. “ Look heah, now, ef you cum roun’ heah wid dem disagreeable remarks you'll git sumffin 
you wont like, young man.” 
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